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Dsing 1975-76 school-year data, the study describes 
Bew Mexico size adjustment factors for public school funding, 
compares them with the^mann^f in which other states %ecc?lfize 
smallness or sparjsity, and delineates the impact 1 of size adjustment 
factors on Hew Hejcico school districts in terms of resources, net 
operational and proportionate operational expenditures, 
pupil-professional and pupil-adult ratios, and breadth cf program,* 
The study also investigates size adjustment factors as incentives for 
schcol reorganization and for -school and district consolidation and 
the desirability of recognizing alternative schools within the 
distribution formula. Results support the concept of three-tier size- 
adjustment recognition (school, district, and rural/isolation) and 
the current recognition formuirs for s^all elementary- junior high 
schools, small districts,, and rural/isolation, but reveal a large 
disparity in the breadth of programs offer/ed it sm^ll and large 
secondary schools and difficulties for. very small schools tc offer a 
breadth of program compft^rable to larger secondary schools, regardless 
of resources provided* Recommendations include: retaining without 
change the elementary- junior high, district, and rural/isolation 
factors ^changing the high school adjustment factor to recognize 
schools with enrollments of 500 or. fewer and reducing* the multiplier 
to 1*5; and adopting incentives for small secondary school and s^nall 
school district consolidation- (Author/HEC) 1 ■ 
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The 1974 New Mexico school finance reform was enacted to meet better the 
principles of fiscal neutrality and taxpayer and distributional equity. 
Elements of the formula are: 

-pupil -weighted cost differential factors which recognize the relatiKfc 
. > costs of different programs to meet educational needs of the students; 

-a Training and Experience Index which recognizes additional costs ' 
incurred by districts which retain highly trained and experienced 
teachers; and > % . » 

t 

-sparsity or size adjustment factors which recognize the increased 
.costs of operating small schools and small districts. 

* 

The program cost differential/ were the subject of studies undertaken 
following the 1974-1975 school year— the first full year under the reform. 

This study investigates the size adjustment factors, using 1975-1976 
school-year data. The report describes the New Mexico size adjustment 
factors, compares them with the manner in which other states recognize 
smallness or sparsity, and .delineate* the impact of s^ze adjustment 
factors on New Mexico school districts in terms of resources, net opera- 
tional and proportionate operational expenditures, pupil-professional 
and pupil-adult ratios, and breadth of ^program.. The study also investi- 
gates the size -adjustment factors as incentives for school reorganization 
and for school and district consolidation and the desirability of recogniz- 
ing alternative schools within the distribution formula. 

\ . - : k 

The results of* the study support the concept of three-tier size adjustment - 
recognition: ' school, district, and rural/isolation. Analyses of data * 
support the current recognition formulas for small elementary- junior high , 
.schools, small districts, and "(rural/isolation; but considerable evidence 

, was found to support changes^ik the high school size adjustment formula.' 

. Findings of the study reveal that there is a large disparity in the breadth 
of programs offered in small and. large secondary schools and that additional 
resources are necessary for small secondary schools to provide a breadth 
of program commenaurate with larger secondary schools. It is difficult 
for very small secondary schools to offer a breadth of program comparable 
to thatvoffered by larger secondary. Schools regardless of the resources 
provided. .Size adjustment recognition encourages -the maintenance of small 
schools and small districts even when the distance between attendance 
•centers is small. • 

Hie report recommends that the elementary- junior high school, the district, ' 
and the* rural/isolation adjustment factors be retained without change; 
that the high school size adjustment factor be changed to. recognize high 

S 
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schools with enrollments of 500 AflM and fewer and that the Multiplier 
be reduced to 1.5; that incentives be adopted for consolidation of small 
secondary^ choo Is and small scfcooI^Bistricts) and that at least- for the 
present, alternative schools not be recognized for additional finding 
either by cost differential factor or by" school size adjustment. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



In 1954, the 'State of New Mexico assumed responsibility for 75% 
of the costs of the public schools. Since 19557 each of the distribu- 
tion plans has recognized, explicitly orimpliditly, the additional 

> 

needs of snail schools, or snail districts. 

The two most recent predecessors of the ourtent distribution 
formula were the 19*5 Greer formula and the 1969 staffing formula. 
The Greer* formula recognized different cost levels for elementary, 
junior high, and high schools, and included 2s weighting" intervals 
based on Average Daily, Membership (ADM)* of schools from fewer' than.' 
20 students to more than 1500 students. Although small schools were 
recognized as being more costly, the formula, was criticized for not 
recognizing the "sharply increased staffing costs necessary for very 
small schools, particularly high schools, to offer sound programs. " . 

• » 

•(Hughes, 1967, p 44.) 

The 1969 formula shifted from recognition' of school size to 
recognition of district size.. The recognition of small districts 

i 

favored those districts whose geography and road structure permitted 
schc|ols«tp be centrally located, but severely penalized districts which 
Were forced to maintain small, isolated schools.. There were a number 



*An asterisk denotes term* defined in the^ossary (Appendix A). 
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of problem with the. staffing formula; i failure to recognize Small schools' 
adequately was only one of them. (Wugalter,, 1970.J 

The % 19,74 New Mexico school finance reform included both school and • 
district- size adjustment 1 factors. The school size adjustment factor 
applies to schools with fewer than 200 ADM with a greater weight applied 
to high schools than to elementary andljjunior high schools, the district 
size adjustment factor applies to districts with fewer than 4000 ADMT 

A 1976 amendment to the formula added a third adjustment, 'a "rural/ 
isolation factor," which applies to districts of more than 10,000 ADM 
which (primarily due to geography and population distribution) must 
maintain a number of high schools which are not small enough to qualify 
for the school size adjustment factor. / 

Since 1974, the majority of the school districts in the state have * 
received substantial increases in revenues. The legislature has increased 
the unit value* from $616.50 in 1974-1975 to $90^ in 1977-1978., The 
state-wide total program cost* has increased from $222. 2 million in 1974- 
1975 to an estimated $333.7 million £n 19^7-1978 despite declining 
enrollments! » " 

It is doubtful that the 'annual increases realized. in the past few . 

years *ill continue at such a high rate, a situation, which will be 

"< • * 

exacerbated by continuing decline in enrollment in many New Mexico 

. *V ■ 

districts, the- increased competition for* the public dollar, and the 

continuing .squeeze of inflation. . • 



l Tti* term "sparsity" was used in the 1974 law. The term was changed 

„t© "size adjustment" in the 1975 technical amendments to the school 1 finance 
act. i < * 

+ -2- ' ' - ' 



As competition for the general-fund dollar increases, school districts 

may take whateyer action, is possible to maximize revenues jrejjjfdles's of ** 

programmatic impact. On the other haifd, if small districts and small 

schools: are tip be 'maintained, it fs essential that the additional funding 

. • * . • . r 

be sufficient to proyide an adequate Uevel of educational opportunity 

throughout the state. 
a As enrollment declines in some of the very small districts, it ma^/ 
be impossible for^the districts to offer adequate" educational opportuni- 
ties regardless of the^evel. of funding. Under such conditions, alterna- 
tives, including school and district consolidation. and district reorganiza- 
tion, 2 must be considered. * , . ->./ 

Ihe three , size adjustment factors—school, district, and rural/ 
isolation— are the sub'ject of this invesjigation. It is the purpose 
of this study to examine the current size adjustment policies and to 

provide policy recommendations regarding the size adjustment factors^ 

■ f • 

.in the New Mexico oub lie school funding formula. 3 ' 



Zsona terminology. As used ii this paper: 

School consolidation: merger of 'two or more schools. , e 
District consolidation: merger of two or moyer&lstricts. District 

consolidation does not imply school consolidation. ' « \ 
I District organization/reorganization: the grade-level structure 

of .the school district, i.e., 6-6, S-3-4, etc. 

* ~ * • 

3 Although the term ."size Ifljustment" may imply- schools and districts 
of large as well as small enrollment, this sfud? is concerned only with 
smallneas. Diseconomies of large scale, predictable from economic theory, 
are most likely caused by factors other than those which contribute to 
diseconomies of small scale. The diseconomies of very large scale are' 
mort appropriately the subject of a separate study. 
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Given the assumption that small schools and smaU districts' cost . ' 
more per pup.il than large schools and district^; question* which- will _ 
be addressed includls: ^ * - 

1. What criteria can* bt used to determine whether adequate educ'a- 
tionel opportunities are available "in. sAl schools and in snail districts J 
. 2. Are'lthe resources available to. small, districts and. to districts 

? » 

with small schools sufficient to provide adequate educational opportunities? 

3. Is enrollment (AEM) a sufficient criterion for additional funding 
of small schools and small districts? * v * 

4. Is the rural/isolation factor justified? Is the one school 
district to which tSKe factor applies sufficiently unique to warrant unique 
funding recognition? * m * r ^fl| 

5. Are criteria for size ^adjustment and the formulas 'employed in ; ■ 
tlfe funding formulas of other states applicable to conditions in New . \ 

Mekico? t ;„ 

*% • 

v.-*. Do 's«all,district# incur additional ^costs above and beyond the 
additional ^osts of their inherently srnal^ schools? ' 

7. Do (and should) the size adjustment factors encourage district » 
reorganization? , ^ h 

8. Do (and should) the size adjustment 'factors encourage *cl$lr 

and district consolidation? . , 

9. Should alternative schools be recognized for size adjustment? 

. Answers to these and related question* are important to those persons 
who recommend , policy chanted and who make decisions concerning public 
school, finarfce, in Mew Mexico. Principal amcyig these persons are the ' 



Secretary for JBucational Finance and Cultural Affairs and the Chief of. 
#>ublig School Finance, the Legislative Schocl^tudy Committee, the * 
legislative Finance Committee, and the Legislature. 4 r 
Unless otherwise specified, data used in thijs study are from the 

* e 

. 197S-19/6 school year— the most recent year for Which complete data were 

. x • \ * ■ < 

* available at the -time the' analyses were performed. 
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CHAPTER 2 

SIZE ADJUSTNEIfF FACTORS: NEW MEXICO 

Tht New Mexico funding formula uses a weighted-pupil definition of 
<? need based on several program categories. As enacted in 1974, the program . 
categories included kindergarten, graderlevel groupings, special education, 
bilingual, and vocational 1 education. A school districts total pro gran. _ 

cost is obtained by summing the products of the number >of students in 

* » 
each program by the program cost differential,* applying a Training and , 

Experience (TIB). Index,* adding the size adjustment factors and multiply-' 

l 

ing the resulting units by ttfe legislatively-established unit value. 

The 1974 New Mexico school finance reform included school and district 
sparsity or size adjustment factors. A 1975 amendment added the district v . 
rural/Isolation factpr. - y\ 

School Size Adjustment • ? ^ ' 

The school size adjustment formula is: 

p . \ 

200 - ADM 

. 2qq i x M x ADM » additional mcbool units 

K where ^ADM « Average Daily Membership, 

M « 1.0 for elementary and junior high schools, and 

# M « 2.0 for senior high schools. 

A . . The schooUsize adjustment formula is illustrated graphically in 
f * • * 

Figure 2.1. The solid lines indicate the application to elementary and 



The 1976 amendments to the Public School Finance Act removed vocational 
education recognition from the funding formula. 



fcU»tiit«ry Junior Bight 
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junior high schools sad the dashed lines indicate the application to 
high, schools.. The straight-line relationships between ADM and units per 
ADM show that as a school decreases in enrollment below 200 ASM, each 
student is "worth" more units. The, curved line indicate* the relationship 
between AON and the additional units which accrue to a school as- the 
enrollment varies from 0 to 200 ACM. Although the "worth" of each student 
.increases as the enrollment decreases, maximum benefit occurs with an 

ADM of 100. With 100 ADM, an elementary/ junior high school generates 

» * 

an additional SO units and a high school generates 100 additional units. 

According to^Bothwell, Johnson, and Hickrod (1976), the -school 
size adjustment (or sparsity) factor was discussed at length by the 
Advisory Committee on School Financing, 2 but the discussion centered ' 
on the formula for size recognition; it always was agreed that a school ^ 
size adjustment was necessary. The formula for school size adjustment 

> 

changed during the discussions, but the 200 ADM "breaking point" was 
never in question. (P 54.) 

The figure 200 has a modicum of support. Analyzing the data of the 
1931-1932. National Survey of School Finances, Mort. (1933) found that 
the breaking point (national average) for elementary schools (grades 1-8) 
was sU«htly more than 200 Average Daily Attendance (ADA) ; * but the 
breaking point for high schools (grades 9-129 was about 600 ADA. In a 




*A 32 -member committee appointed" by the Governor in 1973 and charged 
with studying publicr school finance in New Mexico. and with making recom- 
/ mendations for an equalizing distribution plan! The recommendations of 
the committee became, in essence, the school .finance reform legislation 
introduced into and enacted by the 1974 legislature. 

* 
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1960 study of secondary schools In Ohio, Smith notes that "schools with 
an. enrollment of less than 200-400 pupils are paying a premium for their 
educational programs." CP 144.') In addition; the figure of 200 was 
used by the National Sdu^at^onal Finance Project CNEFP) 3 as the threshold 
for small size recognition^ aj^ according to ^othwell, et al., the 

41 - , ... 1 

figure is "substantiated when applied to New Mexico school districts." > 
CP SS.) . • . 

The slopes of the straight-line relationships between ADM and units 
per ADM for elementary/junior high schools and for high schools (defined 
by the multipliers 1.0 and 2.0 in the school size adjustment formula)* 

are explained by Bothwejl, et al. , as follows: 

v 

These two numbers . . . recognize pupil -teacher>atios . Studies 
of New Mexico schools ihow thatniet-enly are pupil -teacher ratios 
less in normal-size high schools than in normal -size elementary 
schools, but when\£chools drop below 200 in enrollment, the dif- 
ference is exaggerated. Because of the number of programs 
necessary to meet minim um standards, pupil-teacher ratios in 
small high schools are approximately h>lf the ratio fee smart 1 
elementary and junior high schools. Therefore, the multiplier 
is twice as great. (P SS.) 

^ Finally, a straight-line function avoids the discontinuities inherent 
in a step function. " 

• ', <■ 
District Size Adjustment 



The district size adjustment formula is: * 

t 

'4000 - ADM 

* 550l5 x °- 15 x ADM » additional district units 



^The Advisory Committee, early on, determined that the^NEFP model 
was the most appropriate model ^or New Mexico. *~ 




The formula is of the sane mathematical form as the school size adjustment 
formula and Is graphically portrayed in Figure 2.2. As enrol lmeni£dec*eases 
from 4000 AON, the ••worth" of each student incWases in a straight- line v " 
function; maximum additional units Accrue to' a' district with- 2000 ADM. 

The 1963 Greer formula recognized school size hut not^strict size 
end was criticized for the oversight. The 196? staffing formula recognized 
district size but not school, site— and was equally criticized* - Yei the ' 
Governors Advisory Committee dfd not recommend a district size adjus3($ent 
factorl-there were no substantiating data. As the bill was. introduced 
into tie legislature, only^ the school size adjustment factor was included, 
The district ^size adjustment factor was added by amendment in the . • 
legislature. . . .* 

A* explaine<L by Bothwoll, et * ^ \& 

/ A study conducted during the legislative session indicated that - 
/ districts with below 4000 ADM were hot profiting from the new 
/ formulates much as were the-ierger districts. The addition of 
the district sparsitjr factor to the bill was advantageous from 
at least two points of view. First, it permitted a nusber of 
small- districts to" ••gain" under the overall public schools 
funding formula as much as the larger districts with smaller' > 
schools thereby gathering political support (there are those 
who consider that most all of the opposition disappeared after 
the addition of the district spafsity factor) . Second, the 
public school funding formula is now free of the criticism 
of prior formulas which did not recognize both school and 
• district size factors. '■ 

The 4000 district sparsity figure appears to be, working well in 
.-Hew Mexico. Yet there are no data that support 4000 as the 
-* breaking point, or that 0.1S is the .correct multiplier. * (P 55.) 

The district size adjustment .factor gained the immediate support |f tlje 

superintendents, board members, and legislators representing the 73 

school districts which would benefit financially from the factor. 



t A. save-harnless provision in the legislation guaranteed that each 
district would receive as such state money per bas^c program ADM* as; 
it did in the 1973-1974 school year. t Under the 1969 staffing formula, 
the state provided 70% of the calculated "basic program cost" regardle>s 

of the ability of the local district to 'provide the remaining 30*. The 

. *■ . 

state thus provided more money than necessary (under an equalizing plan) 

*i 

to districts with high property wealthxper student and/or high noncate- 
gorical federal income, notably PL 81-874 (Impact Aid) funds. These, 
districts wouj^ "lose" under the proposed equalization formula (i.e., 
"git less state' money than in the preceding year). The addition of the 
district size adjustment factor reduced the ^number of save -harmless 
districts fjpom 24 to 8* under the funding level proposed by the 1SSC. K. 
The 16 districts brought out of save harmless were now ""gainer*." under 
the formula. Some of these districts were represented by relatively 
powerful legislators. A large amount of political support indeed was 
gathered by the addition of the district size adjustment factor, r 

The district size adjustment factor itself and its characteristics 

J 

appear to be political-based rather than data-based. 

. • . /, 

Rural/Isolation Size Adjustment / 

A 1976 amendment to the funding formula added a rural/isolation 
factor which applies to districts having both an enrollment of greater 
than 10,000 ADN spd a ratio. of ADM to the number of high schools of 
less than 4000:1. 
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The rural/ isolation^ si ze adjustment factor is: 

" ** \ " 
" !fe. brWlSs I x 0 « 2 " rural/isolation units 

Due to the above limitations, only the Gal lup-McKinley County school 

district currently qualifies. Because of its large geographic size and 

the isolation of its students, the district must maintain five high schools 

and their feeders, more schools than other districts of similar enrollment. 

Although the district has a single central office administrative staff, * 

• - , < - ■ • . 

■any of the support services must he provided as if *he district consisted 

of five districts each consisting of a high school and its feeder schools . 

As the factor was introduced into the legislature, the factor would 
have generated for the district slightly more units than would have been 
generated by the district size adjustment factor if the school district 
were deconsolidated into five districts around each high school. As 
enacted, the' adjustment provides slightly more than half of the units 
which would be realized if the district were to deconsolidate. 

In the 197S-1976 school year, -49 of the 88 New Mexico districts 
qualified for elementary/junior high school size adjustment units and 
32 districts qualified for senior high school size adjustment units. 
In the same year, 73 districts enjoyed the benefits of the district 
size adjustment factor. Only two districts (Roawell end Farmington) 
did not qualify for either school or district size adjustments 
It sight be said that size adjustment prov^des^a littl^ipaftk^g foi 
almost everyone. 



■ 
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Indeed, for some of the very small districts, the "little something" 
is substantial. TVk> districts (House, 92 AIM; Encino, 105 ASH) 'in 1975- 
1976 /attributed more than 5.01 of their grand total program units* to 
size adjustment units, and 26 other .districts attributed more than 201 
ff their grand total program units to size adjustment. « 

Ihe effect of the size adjustment factors on the New Mexico school 
districts will be elaborated in Chapter 4. . . 



f 
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4 CHAPTER 3 \ 

RECOGNITION OF SMALL SIZE: OTHER STATES 1 

There are 27 other states which agree with /lew Hexico, that. soilness, 
or sparsity which dictates smallness,. merits^special recognition in their 
' public school funds distribution plans. The aost popular formulas, used 
by 19 states, are -based on the number of students, either ADA or ADM. 
Beyond this point, however, there is very little agreement. Cost functions 
andj>reaking points—the largest enrollment at which! smallness is recog- ~ 
nited— vary widely among the states. In this chapter, the smallness 
criteria and formula structures of several states^are examined and compared 
with size recognition in New Mexico. 

<* 

i 

Statutes and Regulations 

The investigator has limited his research of statutes and regulations 
to. those stajCes which provide additional resources to small school* -and/or 
small districts. In the 28 states, provisions for the destribution~of ~~/ 
public school funds are -contained in the statutes. With one exception* 
(Rhode Island), all of these states recognize small size by statute, but 
the statutory recognitions vary considerably among the states. 

The statutes in some states, such as New Mexico, are very explicit: 

criteria^for recognition and the funding mechanics are specified. The 

v 



Education 



The information in this chapter, including the tabulated data, 
compiled from Tron's Public School Finance Programs.' 1975 -7$: the Ed 
Commis.sion or^the States' "Softool Finance at a Glance"; Callahan and 
Wilken's School Finance Reform; the laws of the states; and from personal 
correspondence and conversations with state school personnel. 
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statutes in other states are-detailed to a degree, but leave explication 
of soae of the criteria to a regulatory agency— usually the state eftcation 
agency. Utah's statutes, for example, specify the number of students, 
necessary for a school to qualify and the ibannei\of ' fund distribution, 
but direct the State Board of Education to establish the definition of 
"necessarily existent." A few states, such as Maine, proclaim only that 
isolated schools will be recognized, leaving regulations for implementation 
and funding procedures in the hands of the State Board of Education. 
Rhode Island is unique: it apparently has neither laws nor regulations; 
the size recognition apparently predates 1961 and "the procedures are 
built .directly into the computer program . . . and no one in the Department 
has really given it much thought." 2 

Rationale for the Mechanics of Small Size Recognition 

Based on communications with representatives of many of the states 
which recognize smajl schools or small districts, the rationale for a 
particular recognition, with one notable exception, appears to be nebulous— 
o* the rationale . is lost in antiquity. The step function and .refinements 
thereof which are used in several states are founded in the works of ' 
Mort (1924 and 1933) and McClure (1947). Representatives of some states 
have indicated that the recognition is based on analysis. of the pupil-** 
teaoher ratio (PTR)* in various sized schools and districts, but requested 
details generally have not been provided. More typical, however, "ire 
responses such as: * 



2 €ynthia V. L. Ward, Coordinator of Research and Evaluation, Rhode 
Island State department of Education; private communication. 



M~ fc^s historical^ I cannot defend it. 

\ There are no data.. 4 There' is no rational*. But the figures appear 
reasonable. - 

•weWe always done it th£way~ 

and even 



They «eae from heaven. He canno^support thee. 
The one exception appears to be Florida, whose Sparsity Factor is • 
based on a study by;johns C197S) of factors such as administrative costs, x 

V ■* i ' > 

PTK, and breadth-pf programs- in the high schools. 

V . * <* :s 

Although there is a^ long history of interest in the recognition of 
sparsity and smell site, there is little current interest. Recognition 
of seell site is sometimes a part of proposed school finance reform 

legislation, such as are being considered in South Dakota and Texas. 

X ' ■ 

There- have been some minor changes (tinkering) in current formulas, 

such as in Utah. Even Florida, whose legislature 'enacted Johns 1 recom- 
mendation into the "ftrnd^hg formula in 1975, shows little concern— the 
legislature has yet to appropriate funds for the sparsity recognition! 
Kera Alexander summed it. well by saying, "There is not much concern for 
sparsity. It accounts for a very small amount of money in state aid, . 
and it is. a polixi^,re^fee»ent. , ^ . 
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ftacognition of School Size ' /- ./ T ., " 
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Seventeen states, including: NeV Mexico, recognize the additional 
i . WWOttiag »«*il tchools. these, 13 states base " the recognition 



- - lis-" 



^Statement made ihj workshop of program costs, Equalization- Workshop, 



flmnyer CO, March r 3-4, lf^^ 
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on school ADA or ADM* Unlike New Nelico, abet states havt different 
breaking points for elementary and secondary schools: secondary schools 
generally are 'defined as "gpell" for funding purposes with a larger 
nueber of studerits than are elementary schools. As shown in Table 3.1, 
the range of the breaking points for elementary schools is 99 to 1000 

students, .with a median of 193 students. The breaking point range for 

' * .* 

secondary schools is 100 to 1000 students with a median of 300 students. 

• * 

• *0f the 13 states which recognize school size on the basis of nueber 
of students, nine-uae a step or step-reap' fuzfction. . The rasp smooths 
the discontinuities which occur in step functions. Some states which 
use step functions have provisions so that no school will receive less 
total benefit than if>the^c^ool had the highest nueber of • students under 
the precediflg^step— a kind of save harmless applied to school size adjust- 
ment. The remaining. four states use other functions— straight* line, 
curve, or discont&bus but connected straight-line segments. t 

-mo- way or another, ll of* the 13 states which recognize small 
schools give more recognition to secondary than to elementary schools . 
The greaterjkecognition is' in therform of higher breaking points (as 
can be discerned in Table 3.1), higher ste pr, a faster rising line or 
curve (as In New Mexico), or combinations thereof^ 

-The additionai'unit weight per student for the 13 states Sth ADA/ ADM 
based funding recognition is prejgnted in Table 3.2. Additional unit* 
weights are calculated for three distinct enrollments for elementary 



and secondary schools. The tabl Reveals ythe variation of unit weight 
p*? students with 'school enrollment. 
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Table 3.1 



^School size recognition in 17 stttos recognizing small schools for 
addition^} funding. , * 



f 


• 


BrMking Points 
Rink Ordtr 




^BA/ ADM- Based Recognition^ 


- Elementary 


Secondary 


• 


WA 


99 

■ 


100 


-icy • 


• 


OR 


100 

ibo. 


. .100 
175\^ 


OR, 
CO 




ND 


too 


. 200 


m 




CO 


ISO 


249 


HA 


» 


UT 
Med NV 


165 

1,3 V 

f 


253 ' 
300 


WYM 


i 




200 


375 


UT 




• mr 


200 


438 


LA 




LA 


203 


550 


ND 




MT 


300 


*00 


Mt 




ZD 


300 - 


750 


ZD 




AX 


1000* » 


1000 


AX 


'TMchar-Burf Recognition 


SC 12 or fewer teachers 





s 

r 



Zsolation-Based Recognition GA "State board policies" 

ME "State board shall deteraine" 

TN* ?' . 



HCS "School Finance at a Glance" states that "saall schools requi 
fewer pupils Jpearo teaching position."' The statement, however, 
is uncorroborated and the details of the recognition are unknown 
to the investigator. 



V 

Table 3.2 

* 

Additional unit wight per student in 13 state/ with ADA/ADH-based funding 
recognition of smell schools. 

—~ Additional- Unit Weight Per Student * v 





ei« 


lentary Schools 


*t 


Secondary schools 


State* - 


Number of Students 


State* 


Number of Students 




25 


100 


200 , . 


- 


25 


100 


200 


m 


.88 


.50 


-0- 


*WA 


2.00 


1.40 


4 

- .45 


\ 

AX 


1.10 


.40 


.14 


mi 


1.75 


1.00 


-0- 


f %/ 


1.12 


.39 


-oV 


UT 


1.00 


90 

• *w 


60 


NV 


1.00 


.30 

* 


-0- 


WY 


1.50 


.67 


.1* 


WY 


1.50 


.25 


-0- 


NV 


NA 


.57 


.21 


mt 


v28 


.23 


.12 


LA 


1.00 


.50 


.25 


ID 


.25 


.20 


.10 


ID 


.70 


.50 


f 

• 19 


LA 


.08 


.08 


.08 


NT . 


1.40 


.40 


CO 


.20" 


.05 


-0- 


AX 


1.10 


.40 


.14 


RA 


.1.95 


-0- 


-0- . 


CO 


1.00 


.40 . 


-0- 


OR 


,19 


-0- 


-0- 


ND 


.42 


.17 


.10 


ICY 


. .08 


-0- 


-0- 


OR 


.74 


-0- 


-0- 


ND 


Not computable. Depends on 
school and classroom size 


XY 


.0,* 


-0- , 


-0- 



*RanJted by unit weight per student for schools with 100 students. 
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From Table 3.2 and comparing, state by state, the additional unit 
weight per student in secondary and elementary schools of the same sizes 
.(25 and 100 ABI) provides the information for Table 3.3. The table 
further reveal* the degree of greater "recognition given to secondary 



schools than to elementary schools having each of the calculated 
* m 

enrollments. ; ^ 



avinj 



The foregoing descriptions are^ersimplifications of complex school 
size recognitions. Some states use ADA, ADM, or a combination of both, , 
directly to determine additional units or funds for the districts in 
which the schools, are located. A few stater use an intermediate step 
based on instructional units or number of teachers in a school --Jjut both 
are determined generally by numbers of students and PTR in some type of 
step function. . A fetf states recognize district organization in greater 
detail than elementary and secondary. Utah, for example, has different 
breaking points and different straight-line segments for elementary, 
junior high or middle schools, high schools, and six-year (grades 7-12) 
high schools. S 

Of the 17 states which recognize small schools, eight include, in 
■addition to email enrollment, a requirement that a school be considered 
necessary. In these eight states, a small school cenndt receive additional 
assistance- unless it is "necessary" as well as small. Expressions such 
as "isolated," "remote," "necessarily existent," and '•remote and necessary" 
are typical -statutory expressions. Distance by road or bus transit time 
frequently Be Used to define a qualifying criteriom, but in at least 
two states the State Department of Education is ttt^deteroine the degree 
of "isolation" based on petition of the districts. , 
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Table 3.3. 



Relative additional unit weight par student in elementary 
schools iiv selected states.* 






Relative Unit 


Weight b 




. 25 students 


100 students 


LA * 


12.5 






'' CO 


^5.0 * • 


.8.0 


CO 


MP 


5.Q 


6.3 


LA 


OR 


3.9 


2.7 


Wt 


- ID 

• 


2.8 




V. 

ID 


Ned W 


2.0 


2.3 


UT Med 


WA 


1.0 


2.0 


Ml 




i : .o 


1.9 


NV 


w 


1.0 


1.7 


MT 


' AJC 


' 1.0 


1.0 


AJC 


UT 


0.9 . 







stcondmry 



• \ ■■ ' ■ \ 

•Those states froa Table 3.2 for which calculations are possible. \ 

b Additional unit weight per student in secondary school divided by 
additional unit weight per student in an elementary, school of the 
sane size. 
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Comparing New Mexico's recognition of elementary schools with similar 
recognition in other states, Table 3.1 reveals that the breaking point 
for New Mexico (200 AM) 'is close to the median (193) for the 13 states 
ifcich recognize school size interns ofl&A or ASM. In tens of the 
additional weight per student in small elementary schools (Table 3.2), ■» 
New Mexico ranks first for schools of 100 students; however, five states 
provide higher additional weight for schools of 25 students.' 

. In the .recognition of secondary schools, the New Mexico breaking 
point (Table 3.1) of £00 ACM is well below the median (300) for' the 13 
states, which recognize school size in terms of number of students. New 
Mexico does not have a higher breaking point for secondary schools than 

* • * 

for elementary' schools as do nine of the 13 states. In terms of the 
additional weight per, student in small, secondary schools (Table 3.2), 
New Mexico ranks second for schools of 25 and 100 students. \ 

In tie relative recognition of elementary and secondary schools 
(Table 3.3),' New' Mexico ranks at or near the median for schools of both 
2» and 100 students. ' , - 

In teas of both elementary and secondary school size, New Mexico 
compares favorably with the other 12 states, with the exceptions that 
New Mexico tends to give more recognition to both small elementary and 
t*ll secondary schools than most states and does hot have a higher break- 
ing point for secondary schools/than for elementary schools. New Mexico 
joins with eight other states which recognize school size without an 

f I s • * 

isolation or necessarilf existent requirement. 
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Recognition of District Slit 4 

"^Ihirteen-statea, including Now Mexico, recognize snail districts • 
in tens of nuaber of students (eight. states), by seme aeasure of .sparsity 
of students or population (four states), or by tilt motor of teachers ^ 
in the district ts computed from the state PTR allocation (oat state)*, 
as presented in Table 3.4. 

Tha breaking point for district size recognition ranges fro* 101 
students to 4000 students depending on the district organization. Four 
etetes, recognizing the nonunif led. nature of many of the districts, have 
established different breaking points for eleaentary and secondary districts 
In' each of these states, the secondary districts are, considered snail 
with a larger nuaber of students than in eleaentary districts. The aedian 
breaking point for eleaentary districts is 184 students; the aedian for 
secondary districts is 396 students; and for unified districts the aedian 
is 1000 students. 

Three of the eight states which base district recognittonjui the nuaber 

of students use step functions, one state uses a step-reap function, and' 

/ > \ 

four states use straight-line functions or connected straight*line segments. 

fable 3.5 shows the additional weight per student for the states 

c> recognize district size by soae enrollaent count and for which 

the investigator haa sufficient information to make calculations. 

In relation to theSight other states which recognize ^istrict 

emallness on tha basis of nuaoer of jstudents, New Mexico has a breaking 

point (4000 AWX far beyond the other states (Tab It 3.4), but the additional 

unit weight per student is saall compared with the other five states for ' 

which calculations are possible (Table 3.5). 

' -24- , 
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Table 3.4 




District %tik recognition in 13 states recognizing saall districts for 
additional funding. 



Breaking Point 



Median 



Elementary 


Unified 


- Secondary 


Districts 


Districts 


Districts 




- V 








101 


. CA 
















140 NC 


147 


NC 






: V 


221 


SD 


r 










252 


AR 












301 CA 


314 


RI 


j 














491 SD 










7sar ri 






.1000 


KS 








. 1000 










4000 


nm 














184 




1000 




396 



TeacherVBased Recognition: NY F;wer than 8 teachers 

N 

Spars'ity Recognition: 



FL X < 7000 where X - Di»trict FTE 

no. of hss not in 
excess of three 

NB Population £ 4 persons/ sq mi in county 
in which district is located 

PA Population £ 50 persons/ sq ai in the 
district . 



TX 



Ajje^of district > 300 sq al and 



1000. 
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Table 3.S 



0 « « 

Additional unit weight per studtnt in six states with ASA/ADM-based 
funding recognition of snail districts. 



State* 


• 


District 


Enrollment 






• 100 


200 


500 


1000 


RI* „ 


.63 


.65 


.19 


.06 




H 


.54 


.10 


.05 


KS (1975-1974 figures) 


.29 


.29 


.16 


.10 


AR (assuming 12 grades) 


1.52 


.26 


-0- 


-0- 


NN 


.15 


.14 


.15 . 


.11 " 


P,L (assuming 1 HS) 


'NA C 


HA 


NA * 


.19 



Hanked by additional unit weight for district enrollment of 200* 
students. 

°Pormuia includes consideration of grade level. Calculations' are 
based on proportional enrollment in the grade levels specified in 
the formulas. V 

tfot applicable. 

. There are only two states which recognize both school and district 
size: Alaska and New Mexico. Alaska's recognition ordistrict sizV 

6 

however, is in the form of differentiated but similar' Tables of Instruc- 
tional Units for districts of fewer than 1000 ADM end for districts of . «, 
1000 and more AON. The difference in the tables is so slight that for 
all .practical purposes only New Mexico recognizes both school and district 
size. 



Consolidation Incentives « 

A number of states have various incentives for school or district 
consolidation to encourage the elimination of inefficient units. Some 
of the incentives are outside the operational funding formula: capital 
outlay incentives and statutory requirements that district* operate, 
schools or that schools be of a specified minimum enrollment are typical. 
Nine states include consolidation incentives within the operational 
funding plan itself; seven of the nine also recognize small size or 
sparsity. - 

Some of the incentives consist of rewards, such as continued funding, 
usually for a specified number of years, as if the schools or districts 
had not consolidated. tJn face value, it would appear that such rewards 
are not very productive In encouraging consolidation: there is not 
necessarily en increase ib funds available, and eventually the funds may 
be less than would be received if {be schools/districts had not consolidated. 

Penalty clauses would appear to be more productive in encouraging 
consolidation. In some states, size adjustment funds flow only 'to those 
schools or districts which are determined to be isolated and/or -essential." 
At least two states require districts which continue to operate small, 
nonessential schools to levy a higher local school tax than is required 
in districts with large schools. California provides less state aid per • 
pupil to inefficient, nonessential school districts than to districts of 



more than 1000 students. 
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How it'i Peat la Florida 1 - 

' J 

In his study of Florida, Johns found that as district anrollmaj9t~^ 

dacraasss: 

* » 

-administrativa costs par studant incraaaa; 
-tha Flit dacraasss; and 

-tha braadth of program of farad at tha high school laval dacraasas. 

Johns' concsrn was to davalop a formula which would provida sufficiant 
funds to districts with, a small nuabaf of studants (loss than 20,000) and/or 
sparss population to parmit program jpf f aringa at tha high school laval 
aquivaiant to tha of farinas in districts of- 20,000 to 60,000 studants. 
For aach district, ha ca^Ud tha numbar of additional taachars raquirad 
te provida aquivaiant program offarings, from which ha obtainad tha amol 
of additional funds nssoad for aach of tha districts. 

Johns' "bast fit" curva of tha addad cost dua to sparsity >roa which 
to computa tha additional funds nsadad for aquivaiant program is graphad 
in Figura 3.1. Tha aquation of tha curva is: ^ 
v . 1101.8818 

whara tha "sparsity indax," X - „- — ■ - Pi'trlct FTE ; w . 

no. of approvad high schools not in axcaas oTI 

Tha numbar of high schools was. limit ad- to thraa bacausa "if mora than thraa 
cantars arm approvad in a district it is dua mora to dansity of population 
than to sparsity." (P 170.) ' * 

Control for quality is by tha us a of only, "approvad" schools: thosa 
which maat tha stata's minimum standards and ara approvad as parmanant 
high school cantars by tha Stata Dapartmant of Education. Approval bf a 

-28- . 
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school includes recognition that the school is necessary, based on .a study 
6f ths "distribution of pupil population and applying appropriate criteria 
of necessity. ,, CP 170.) It is interesting to note that at the tiae of 
the study (1975-1974 school year), at least 11 districts operated high 
schools at centers that were not approved by the State Department. 

Ihe curve of the spaxsity factor, Y, arid the plot of tht additional 
expenditures per FTE pupil needed for equivalency for a staple of 35 " 
of the 67 school districts in /Florida is presented as Figure 3*1. 

An analysis of the Iapact of the Florida sparsity facto* if applied " 
to the New Mexico districts is discussed in Chapter 4. 
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EFFECT QF SIZE ADJUSTMENT FACTORS ON NEW MEXIOO „ 
. ' . SCHOOL DISTRICTS 1 

t-' ' ' - ■ i ' ' ' 

. \ As note* earlier, the impact of size adjustment lectors on small • 

%.. _ t \; * «» 

school' districts in Now Mexico is substantial. This is illustrated 

draaatically in Figure 4sl; "Two^ districts (House, 92 AON; Bncino, 105 

ADN) realise *ore than 50%- of theirrgread total program units froa the . 

size a%ustaent "units; the factors contribute 20* or pore, of the units 

in 28 districta^lM or more in*43, districts. 

. t Th# lower edge of the scattergram for districts o£ about 500' fo 
'•-'*'. , * v • ,-" - 

4000 ADN indicates the effect of the district size adjustment factor— 

as illustrated in Figure 4.2." The variations above the district size. 

* ■» . 

adjustaent curve are due to school size adjustment units. . 

Although the aaxiaua district size adjustaent' units are generated 

by districts of 2000 ADN, thet aaxiaua effect (in terns of proportion of 

grand total program unitsT occurs for districts of froa 400 to '600 ADN. 

The Socorro district with 2000 ADN. realises the aaxiaua 150 district size 

adjustaent units which account for 5.6% of its grand total program units. 



^The information in this chapter, including (except where otherwise 
noted) the tabulated and plotted data, was compiled froa the 1975-1976 
40^ and 80-Day ADN reports for each school and each district- provided' by 
the Public School Finance Division (PSFD); the 1975-1976 Revenue Worksheet 
I-A .based on the best of the 40- or 80-Day ADN reports for each district 
.pemvided by the PSFD; Statistics. 1974-1975 and 1975-1976; geographic size 
-Of districts provided Dy the PSFD; the 1975-1976 master file of certificated 
personnel in each school and school district provided by the State Department 
of Education (SDE}; and the noricertificated school personnel forms; school 
year 1975-1976 (SDE form 811-75) for each school and school district provided 
by SDE. * 
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District larollarac (ADM) 



Fort Sumner, with 499 ADM, generates 6$. 512 disfrict size adj\istaent 
wits, but these units represent 9»2% of its grand total program units 
At the low end of the scale, Encino (105 ADM) generates 15.265 district 4 
size adjustment units, or 5.9% of its, grand total prograa units. 

Hie effect of the school size adjustment factor for districts of 



700 ABM and fewer (as weft as for some of the larger districts) Isn readily 
apparent from Figure 4.2. In Encino, the school size adjustaent factor, 
accounting for 118.829 units, represents 45^5% of the grand total prograa 
units. In Carrizozo (377 ACM), the saal lest -district with a three r Jevel , 
(4-4-4) organization, the school size adjustaent fadtOr generates 189.978 
'units, or 25.3% of its grand total prograa units^ Mountainair, slightly 
larger than Carrizozo (433 ADM)' and. with an 8-4 organization, realizes ' 
80.640 school size adjustaent units, or 12.3% of Its grand. total progVaa 
units. Socorro (2000 AON) generates 122.949 school si zi adjustaent units 
in its five eleaentary schools; the schoql size adjustaent units account 
for 4.6% of Socorro's grand tfotal prograa .units. 

The greater the number of units generated in a district, the higher 
the revenues will be to the district.' Higher revenues permit higher expend! 
tures. Due alaost entirely to the size adjustaent factors, more units 
are generated per student in the smaller districts Wan in the larger • 
districts. Hence more dollars per student are available for expenditure 
in the smaller districts. Figure 4.3 illustrates the net operational 
expenditures* per pupil for the 88 tfew Mexico school districts. The 
expenditures range from $839 per pupil in Gadsden (4846 ADM) to $1775 
per pupil in Grady (137 ADM). The median for the 88 districts is 
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$1014.50 ptr pupil. The shape of the plot la Figure 4.3 is very similar 
to the shape of the plot in Figaro 4.1. 

How it tho Monty Spout? 

Lacking program budgeting, it is exceedingly difficult, as tho 
Garcias (1976) found, to determine program costs. Evan a program budgot, 
however, generally Joes not reveal how spodfic rovonuos art expended. 
The Garcias woro unablo to vaiidato tho siso adjustmont factors— tho 
rovonuos generated by tho siso adjustment units were distributed among 
all of the programsv The- range of program costs which the Garcias found , 
in districts of similar siso indicated little consistency among the 
districts in the distribution of the additional size adjustment-generated 
revenues... 

Examination of the various line-item* expenditures as a proportion » 
of the net operational expenditures, however, is instructive. 

Figure 4*4 displays the l.xxx series (administration) expenditures 
as a function of district enrollment. The expenditures range from 2.2% 
in Albuquerque (82277 ADM) to 14.3% in Encino (105 ADM) with a statewide 
average of 3.6%. As Johns found. >n Florida, small districts in Mew Mexico 
spend a greater percentage of their operational expenditures for administra- 
tion. This is not unexpected. Every district has a superintendent, and 
superintendents' salaries are not directly proportional to enrollment. 
Every superintendent needs a staff— at minimum a part-time secretary- 
bookkeeper. These two functions form tht main expenses in the l.xxx 
series in very smaU districts. Thus it is logical that administration 
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expenditures per pupil should increase (as a proportion of the no* 
operational expenditures) as the districts decrease in six*. 

Figurt 4.4 displays this phono — non ; An ever-increasing percentage 
of not oporational expenditure ir charged to administration as districts 
decrease in onrollaont from tho vary, largest. Tboro appoars to bo no 
distinct point at- which tho expenditures "lovol off, ""but tho increaa* 
• is mch noro pronouncad for districts with favor than 1000 AIM than for 
districts with higher, onrollaonts. \ 

Figure 4.5 is a plot of the 2.xxx series Cdiroct induction) expendi- 
tures as a proportion of tho not oporational expenditures against district 
onrollaont. Tho proportion ranges fro* 50.0% is Jones Springs (576 ADM) 

4 

to 64.4% in Gadsden {4146 AON) with a statewide average of 58.0%. The 

— r 

plot shows little or no correlation between district onrollaont and the* 
2.xjpc expenditures. It nay be concluded that direct instruction does 
not neceafarily suffer from the increased administration expenditures 
in snail districts. . ^ 

It is, instead, the 3.xxx series (instructional support; which bears 
the brunt of the increased proportion of expenditures for administration 
as district enrollment decreases, as illustrated in figure 4.4. 

A review of expenditures within the 3.xxx series reveals (that for 
the smallest district,-the only personnel entry is for secretarial/clerical 
personnel. As district enrollment increases, librarians and counselors 
are added, but on a part-time basis in the smaller districts. One principal 
is named to serve both the elementary and secondary school when the district 
enrollment exceeds 200 ADM. Above 4^0 AQM, each'schbol in the district 
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will have its own principal. AboVt 450 ADM an instructional aids is 
added. 600 ADM brings in a subject aatttr specialist. It is not until 
tho district roaches 3500 AON that diagnosticians, paychometrists/therapists 
and other support professionals aire added. 

Returning to Figure 4.6, the 1 proportion of net operational expenditures 
foj the S.xxx series ranges from ?.6% in Elide (129 AM) to 15.4% in West 
Las Vegas (2514 AON). The statewide average is 13.1%; the* proportion 
rises continuously fron the saallest district to the largest. The effect, 
however, is west pronounced in districts of fewer then 1000 AEN. The 
plot of Figure 4.6 appears to be almost the reverse of Figure 4.4. This 
would suggest that combining the^l.xxx and 3.xxx series would yield a 
plot showing little or no correlation with the district enrollaent. 

Which is exactly what is shown in Figure 4.7. 

There if little or no correlation between district enrollment and 
either the 6.xxx ♦ ,7.xxx aeries (operation and maintenance of the plant) 
or the 8. xxx aeries (fixed chef get), as is illustrated in Figurer 4.8 
and 4.9, respectively. 4 
>- Reviewing Figure* 4.4 through 4*9 reveaj that the only line-item 
expenditures which correlate with district enrollment are administration 
and instructional support: 

-administration expenditures per pupil increase as district 
enrollment decreases, especially for districts whose enrollment 
is fewer than 1000 AON; and" 

-instructional support expendituree decrease as district enrollment 
decreases; the effect Is moat pronounced for districts of fewer 
than 1000 -ADM. 
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It may be concluded that in saall districts the responsibility for instruc- 
tional support falls on the administration (and, perhaps, others) or that 
several of the support roles are not provided effectively— despite the 
lower Pupil-Professional Ratio' and lower Pupil-Adult Ratio. ' 

* 

PupilAProfessional Ratio and Pupil-Adult Ratio 

Figure 4.10 is^ a plot "Of the Pupil-Professional Ratio (PPR)* and 
the Pupil -Adult Ratio (PAR}* for the districts for which the necessary 
data are available (84 .districts for PPR, 79 for PAR) . As the districts 
decrease in enrollment, the PPR and PAR both decrease. k ^districts of 
fewer than 1000 ADM, the PPR decrease is very pronounced; the PAR, however, 
does not decrease as rapidly as the PPR. 

In order to maintain ~the breadth of program mandated by the Minimum; 
Standards , particularly at the secondary level, it is expected that the 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio (PTR)* will decrease as the district enrollments 
decrease. The PPR, of course, reflects the PTR. 

► 

The PAR, however, does not decrease at the same rate as the PPR. 
As districts become smaller, the elementary aad^secondary schools tend • 
to become co located permitting scme^efflciencie^ in operation through 

shared personnel and facilities. < 

\ 

Comparing Figure 4.10 with Figure 4.3, it may be concluded- that the 

•V 

higher net operational expenditures in the smaller districts, made possible 
through the size adjustment factors, are used primarily to hire additional 
personnel to provide the decreased PPR/ PAR needed to provide as broad a 
program as possible. 

Differences in pupil -teacher ratios were used to justify the different 
multipliers for elementary- junior high schools and for senior high schools 
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in- the school size adjustment fozaula. The rationale for the 2.0 multiplier 
for the high school size adjustment «s compared with the 1.0 Multiplier 
for the elementary- junior high school adjustaent was explained by Bothwell, 
* *• accounting for two traits. First, "Studies in the New Mexico 
schools show that . pupil teacher-ratios [are] less in normal-size 
high schools than in normal-size elementary schools . . . ." Second, 

t 

". . . when schools drop below 200 in enrollment the difference" is exag- 
gerated . . . pupil-teacher ratios in snail high schools are approximately 
lialf the ratio for small elementary and junior high schools." (P 5ft) 

.Analysis of Figure 4.11, however, casts both argupents into question. 

4 

Figure 4.11 depicts the ratio of PPR in elementary and* junior high schools 
to- the' PPR in high schools for each of the districts for which data are . 
available. For, districts which operate remote K- or l-through-12 attend- 
ance centers (Amistad; Weed, Cliff), the ratios for the remote sites are 
plotted as individual points. The' abscissa is high school enrollment. 

First, the median for all of; the districts and -remote JC/l-through-12. 
attendance^ sites plotted is 0.97; the PPR for high schools is higher than 
the PPR for elementary schools for half of the districts and remote sites! 
It thus is questionable if, indeed, the pupil-teacher ratios are less in 
normal-size high schools than in normal-size elementary schools! 

; There is no doubt, however, that as schools become smaller, the 
PPR in the high schools becomes lower than in elementary and junior high 
schools, as is discernable from Figure V. 11. It appears from the plot 
that the breaking point is at a- high school enrollment of about 400 ADM. 

In only three districts does the ratio of PPRs exceed 2.0, and in 
only 12 districts does the ratio 'exceed l.S— and many of these are* not 
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Un the seal lest high schools. Thus the second hypothesis on whiqh the 
2.0_j»ltiplier issbased~a PTR in small high schools which is half the 
PTJ in small elementary and junior high schools— is also questionable. 
The rationale for the 2.0 multiplier as described by Bothwell^ - 

»* t SL. » «i*o by the cost differential validation study con- 

ducted by J. Placido Garcia, Jr. #976)? Garcia found that there was 

• ' • ' . * • * 

little difference in the grades 7-9 cost indices (program cost per 

pupil t grades 4-6 cost.per pupil) In small school districts and ii 

large school districts, and the increased cost indices for .grades 710-12 

in small districts averaged nd more than 1.4 times the average in the 

.large distr^jfts and the statewide average, as shown in Table 4.1. r The* 

costs considered in the Garcia study included all* costs attributable 

to a given 'program, including. the costs of personnel, thus reflecting 

the costs of reduced PPR and PAR in the smfll districts,' and the costs 

of instructional equipment "carried In the operational budget. C*i 

The argument that the relative per-pupil costs of instructional 

equipment, generally agreed to be higher* im secondary schools than in 

\ t 4 . • 

elementary schools, are exaggerated in small schools, is not relevant 

:'•*»•' \ ' " " • < ' ' 

to this discussion. Most. equipment is provided by. capital outlay? 
most, capital equipment expenditures are from outside the operational 
budget* - Only 'the operational budget is germane to a discussion of the 
distribution of operational funds, including 'those generated by size 
adjustment factors. * 

TheyOperational budget does include a line item for capital outlay 
# (i2«xxx r slties) including equipment (12.700). Almost all of the 12.xxx 
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expenditures are budgeted from the operational fund cash b alanc es which 
generally are restricted, to nonrecurring expenditures. 2 The Increased 
cost of instructional equipment in small high schools as compared to 
similar cost* in small elementary and junior high schools is not a ~~ 
relevant consideration in size adjustment factors. 



Table 4.1 



-Average >cost indices for grades 7-9 and 10-12 in various size New Mexico 
school districts ' " A 



Enrollment 
Range (ABM) 




Ave CI 
Gr 7-9 


Ave CI 
Gr 10-12 


Relative CI qr 10-12 
Compared with State Ave. 


1/12 


1.S6 


. 1.32 


1.04 


. 1.65 


1.40 


0.96 


l\39 


- 1.18 


1.01 


' 1.33 


1,13* 


*.0S 


1.17 


0.99 


1..U3 . 


• 1.18 


v a. oo 



dp Garcia. Jr., Cost Analysis of Early Childhood and* 
and Secondary Public School Programs in New Mexico. 



Breadth ^>f jfcttgraa offered in *a school and school district can b% 
considered as one^of the measures of equal educational opportunity. The 
New Mexico JHjjanj a'Standards prescribe Instructional. Program* Planning 



*In 197S r 1976, the statewide emjenditures in the 12.xxx series * * 
amounted to3ll.S million, of 3.9%;of the total operational expenditures^ 
of $295.0 million. The* statewide cash balances on June 30, 1975, amounte 
to- $22.9 million. \- ! 
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and Implementation in both general terns anil in terms specific for various 
grade levels. from kindergarten through high school. Program requirements 
are more explicit feV the higher grades than for the lower grades, and 



the high school program nandateTlnclude graduation requirements. One 
of the principal arguments for size adjustment factors is to ensure that 
small schools and s^mall districts have the necessary resources to provide 
an adequate breadth of prograff. 

For purposes of 'this study, program is defined in terms of the 

« 

information requested -on the School Personnel Form CSDE-8ld-75) for the 
1975-1976 school year. A progrfm was said to exist when: 

a. a person was assigned to students fpr one or more "periods s 
each day and the assignment code was ^pf an instructional or instruc- 
tional support nature. Each different instructional or instructional 

support assignment was considered as a pro gran; or 

■ - ' \ 

b. a person, was assigned a position code of an instructional 

' \ 
or instructional support nature and the person was not assigned to 

students. Each different position code was considered as a program; 

but ' ' . • , • 

. f 

c. a program was never counted more than once in any one 
school. 4 
Jn schools with •self-contained grade-level classrooms, only programs 

other than theffrade-level programs were tabulated. 

The brjadth of programs offered- in elementary schools is shown in 
Figure 4.12. Although the range varies from no programs to 22 programs 

J 

in excess of the grade-level structure, there is little correlation 
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bttween breadth of prograa and school size* This is not to say that a 
substantial breadth of prograa does not exist where little tir no breadth 
is indicated, for many elementtry teachers, assigned to particular grade 
leyels, offer a range of programs within the classroom— but sych informa- 
tion is not necessarily revealed on the reporting form. 

The breadth of prograa— again in excess of grade- level prograa— for . 
junior high schools and aiddle schools is depicted in Figure 4.13. The 
range of breadth is from a low of three in a school of less than 100 ADM 
to a high of 30, with soae correlation between school enrollment and the 
breadth of prograa offered. 

The correlation is very pronounced, however, in Figure 4.14, which 
depicts high school bfeadth of prograa. The ran£ is froa.ll programs 
to 64, with the median occurring at 35 programs. This point occurs with 
high school enrollments of about 500 ADM. 

In terms of educational opportunity and preparation N f or* anticipated 
post-high school experiences, breadth of program is of greatest concern 
at the secondary level. Figures 4.13 and 4.14 indicate that the breadth 
of prograa in small secondary schools is limited despite the substantially 
lower PPR and PAR shown in Figure 4.10. 

_ / 

School Pistrid^ Reorganization 

Considering the number of size' adjustment units relative, to the 
grand total program. units generated in some Ichool districts (Figure 4.1), 
it is appropriate to ask if the school. size adjustment factor encourages ■ 
reorganization in order to realize more revenue. ■> 



* - — ♦ ' - • - Figure 4,12. EloMatary school 
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The impact can be dramatic. ^CoMider the cast of Taxico, In 1973, 
prior to enactment of the nevr finance formula, Taxico requested permission 
Jto reorganize its schools from a 6-6 to a 5*3*4 structure. The request 
was not acted upon immediately, and Taxico operated for the first year 
under the formula as a 6-6 district. Only the elementary school, with 
an/ enrollment of 198.64 ADM, .qualified for Vchool size adjustment units. 

the 1974-1975 school year, units were generated in the following 
■aimer: 

Percent of 
total uni^p. 

its 



Adjusted program unit) 577.794 90 

School size adjustment 1.351 . -* 0.2 

District size adjustment 60.738 9.5 

'Grand Total * 639.883 iOO.O 

The 5-3-4 organization was approved, and ^n the 1975-1976 school* 
year all three schools qualified for the_size adjustment units. In that 
school year units were generated as follows: 

Percent of 
Units total uims 

Adjusted program units 569.974 73.9 

School size adjustment 142.583 , * 18.5 

District size adjustment 58.662 7.6 

Grand Total 770.219 100.0 

With a 1975-1976 ADM of 439.33 Cslightly less than fa 1974-1975), 

both the adj usted program units and the district size adjustment units 

decreased; however the grand total program units increased a remarkable 

r • . . 
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130.336 units. The reorganization increased the sChobl size adjustment 

* 

by 141.232 units. There was essentially no change in adjusted program 

units, a slight decrease in ADM, but, at $703 par unit, the district 

gained some $90,000 more than it would have received under, the 6-6 

organization. This is a very' healthy increase (23%) in a budget where 

total prograa cost in 1974-197$ was $392,100. 

Other districts , subsequent to the formula enactment, have reorganized, 

but none with such dramatic effect as in Texico. Some of the districts, 1 

as a result of the reorganization, have gained a little; others have . 

- • 

lost a little. Some examples: 

' -Belen. Prior to the 1976-1977 school year, jtwp of the six 
elementary schools qualified for size adjustment units. Those 
two school generated 95 school size adjustment units— worth 
$7%,000 at the 1976-1977 funding level. In the fall of 1976, *. 
Belen opened a new elementary school, closed the two small 
elementary schools, rearranged the grade levels in two of the 
elementary schools— and lost all of the school size adjustment 
units. 

-Jemez Mountain. At the start of the 1976-1977 school year, the 
district changed the high school 'froa grades 7-12 to grades 8-12 
and added the 7th grade to Gal lines Elementary School. Combined 
with a shift in school enrollment, the effect was almost negligible; 
V had the enrollment remained the. same as in 1975-1976, the district 
would have lost about 5 units. - 

• 

-Los Lunas. In shifting f too a 4-2-V-3 structure to a 3-2-3-4 

organization at the start of 1976-1977 school year. Los Lunas 

suffered negligible iapact in terms of g^and total prograa units. * 

-Springer. At the start of the i975-1976- school ye§r, Springer 
shifted from a 6-6 structure to a 3-3-6 structure/ resulting In 
an increase of % almost 83 elementary /junior high school size 
adjustment units. 

A review of some- of the*correspondence between districts and the 

State Department of Education reveal that all requests reviewed were 

- ,/ *. 
is . v - -57* v 
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made for reasons programmatic rather than financial, 'indeed, the~^aln^»- 
few, lose-a-few" results of aany of the approved reorganizations would 
Indicate that the districts are more interested in program than in moneyV- 
despite the fact that it is difficult, to argue that program can; be. im pr oved 
with a reduction in funds. 

Reorganization can be inhibited 6r facilitated by available facilities. 
The reorganization in Bel en, for example, was not possible until the new, 
larger elementary school was completed. * The economies of a larger, single 
school, contrasted. with the two smaller unit%, may offset partially the 
loss in size adjustment-generated revenue'. 

As enrollments decline, however, and as inflation continues to take 
ita toll, districts may look to any available, legitimate means of increas- 
ing reyenues. Reorganization to take advantage of the school size adjust- 
ment units may be one such strategy— just as some districtf have adopted 
teacher salary schedules which coincide with the Training and Experience 
^matrix in order to recognize maximum benefits from the T8E Index. Because 
reorganization may depend upon available facilities, districts may plan- 
new facilities to fjeimit reorganization which will provide additional 
school size adjustment units to accrue to the district. 

Rural/Isolation Factor 

• The. 1976 legislature added the rural/isolation factor to the public 
school finance formula. The factor recognizes _a unique district— the* 
Gallup-McKinley County School District. The district is unique in New 
Mexico by a number of measures'. < , . 
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Hie Gallup-McKinUy County district is, geographically, the largest 
district in the country, with 5484 squire miles." Much of the populati 
is isolated, by both distance and toad conditions, from the major popula 
tion centers., The isolation requires that the district maintain, for 
its 12310 students, five high schools i and their feeder schools— in contrast 
toother districts^ similar enrollment, such as Roswell (9751 ADM), 
Santa Fe (11757), and Las Cruces (15434), with: one or" two high schools 
each. 

m — - The degree of uniqueness in terms of the* number of high schools 
maintained in comparison with other New Mexico districts with enrollments 
greater than 10,000 ADM is illustrated in the following table developed 
by the Public School Finance Division and presented to the Legislative . 
School Study Committee oh December 2, 1974: 

Deviation 



District 


1974-19te 
40-day ADM 


No. of 
High Schs. 


Ratio 
ADM/No. of Hss 


Albuquerque 


81,436 


. *lo , 


'8,144* - 


Las Cruces 


14, 749 


2- 


7,374s 


Gallup-McK. County 


12,137 




2,427 


Santa Fe 


11,631 


' _2 


5,815 , 




119,953 


19 


,^4,313 ave. 



+29% 
+17% 
-62% 
-*8% 



Although six elementary and junior high schools* in the Gallup-McKinley 

t 

County school district qualify for school siz« adjustment units, each of ' 
the high schools is too large to qualify. This is in contrast to the thtee 
other districts (Alamogordo, Silver City, and' Clayton)- which main^L A ' 

isolated high schools'— all of which qualify for size adjustment. ^£ 

' • %% ' 



Finally, . the. district. is unique in comparison wi& other districts 

' ' ' * „' " 

of largo geographic size and substantial enrollment^. Information concern- 

> '*'•*• • ;t - - jV 
ihg the districts of interest follows: .•>*•''<•' 

• * • ' ' . ' / « • * x 

i Geog. size No. of No. of '^otU*No.'*of 

.District ADM (sq mi.). HSs Tilem/JHSs Schools'- 



If 



?.8 
l\ 
13 " 
21 



Ga^Jup-McJC. County, 12,3^10 ' ?;484 5 ' -23- " 

Alamogozdo 8,3& >\S,04D ;*3 13 ' 

Grants . 5,148 4,534 ,2 • • il 

. Wswell f \ 9,751 ' 3,234 ' 2 .19"' 

Alanogordo . The hdgh schools in the Alambgordo district are: 
Alamogordo High School, grades -11-1^/1217 ADM ' m • * 
' ttambgordo Mid School, grades 9-10, 1475 ADM ' 

' . ; ; : ;. . • > • 

' Weed High 'School, grades .7-12, 6 9 ADM . 

; % .Weed is located in the, Sacramento Mountains > 44 miles fro* Alanogordo. 
ijecause of they district configuration, travel between Alamogordo 
and Weed passes through Cloudqroft. Weed is' 22 s or 27 miles from 
Cloudcroft, depending on the route used. Both the elementary and 
secondary schools at Weld qualify for school size adjustment units. 

Grants . The two high schools in the Grants Schooi District .are: « 



3r|fca 



High>«chool r grades 10-12, .1023 ADM ■ 



V ' Uguna-Acoma High School, grades 7-12, 561 ADM 

Laguna r Acoma is 31 miles east of Grants on 1^40/ The School cannot 
be considered isolated; it is well placed to serye the students from 
Mfce. eastern pomtionJBf the district.' 

I " fioswell . The, high schools in Roswell are both located ih the city 
of Rqpwell, the population center of* the, district i 

■ " ' ' . ^ •• - • • • 

High School , grades 9-12, 1659 ADM 

/ \ - 
ool, grilles 9-12, 1376/AdM 



f • v 




i 



;Thus the tellup-McJCinley County. district is unique in geographical 
size, the number'pf high schools and their feeder schools maintained in 

relation to the district's enrollment, and the^ number of high schools v 

S~ 

t ;and feeder schools in relation to both geographic size and enrollment. 

There* are certain economies of scale in the Gallup -McKinley County 
, district, primarily those associated with a single superintendent and 
a 'single central office staff. But there are diseconomies of ifblationr 
particularly the need .^MintMn mofe schools than other districts 
comparable enrollment and geographic size. More schools mean more 
principals and other instructional support staff, and the isolation mates 
J %t difficult to use itinerant support personnel. More schools mean 
hlgha^ expenditures for plant bperation and Maintenance'. More schools 
spread over a large area mean greater travel for^idmiriistration, super- 
vision of instruction, and maintenance and operation. 

It is appropriate, parties, tot recognize some of these, additional 

m * a . « 

costs through the rqral/iso^ation'factor—frjit not necessarily all^ of 
-the additional costs. Thp state- has districts (such as Quemado and 
Reserve) which are as isolated as the outlying attendance areas in the 
Gallup-McKinley County district. Quemado and Reserve, of course, qualify , 
for district! size adjustment Units, but under the sa»e formula as applied 
to House end Dexter. -Both House and Dexter are. Sma.ll in terms of enroll - 

- menf, but are by no means as 'isolated as Reserve and Quemado. 

i *. 

n It is not unreasonable, then, to provide to the Gallup~McRinley 

m • \ . < * 

County district jpne recognition of the additional costs .incurred by-' 

its unique rural/isolation characteristics. The amount of additional 
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recognition, however, not.welL substantiated. ' Atteapts by the district 

to provide appropriate data have been unsatisfactory. Data provided by 

then-superintendent A. C. Woodburn in December 1975 was based on Natonabah— 

a civil rights case— rather than on the additional costs of rural/ isolation. 

More recent material (November 1977) prepared by the current superintendent. 

Jack Swicegood, ^purports to support a 0.9 multiplier in the rural/isolation 
% * 
formula rather than .the current 0.2 multiplier, but suffers from gross 

inconsistencies in the data handling*. 

Lacking more definitive date, an appropriate- recognition may approach 
the additional units wh^ph would^berTOswere the Gallup-McfcLnley County 
. district' to deconsolidate into ''five districts centered on\ the high school „ 
attendance areas . Under_ such a scheme, f pur of .{he. '!new;i_ districts: would ~ 
qualify for district size adjustment units for a total of 515 units in 
the T975-1976 school year. ■ / \ , 

If the rural/ isolation factor had been in effect in the 19.75-1976 * 

school year, it would have generated an additional 307.600 units for the 

district. .To generate the 515 units, the current multiplier, 0.2, in. 

the rural/isolation- formula would have to be raised to 0.33. I 

* The current rural/isolation' factor, then, recognizes some bf the costi 

of isolation, but also recognizes some of the efficiencies of a single ' 

district administration. The factor also tends to discourage the decon-" 
• ^ " * ' '* " 

• solidation of the district into smaller, perhaps less efficient, units. 

Consolidation of Sfchoolg and Districts \ 



The school and district size adjustment factors offer no monetary 
iircentive for schools 'of districts to consolidate. Indeed, the factors 



m 
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wguld tend to inhibit consolidation,. for there is no way, under the 
current recognition, for tw6 schools (or districts) combined to generate 
■ore school (or district) site adjustment units than the two schbols 



J 



(or district*) separately. It is difficult (perhaps possible) to 
provide the additional funds necessary tp operate and maintain small 
schools (sad districts) and encourage consolidation in the same formula. 

At lMst.two districts have consolidated schools in the past few 
years: Bel eh, aentioned earlier tthe consolidation resulted in a loss 
of revenue), and Albuquerque. Albuquerque has closed a number of small 
elementary schools, but the closings occurred before the schools' enroll- 
ment declined to less than the 200. ADM ipeded for size adjustment recogni- 
tion. In Albuquerque, an elementary school be corns "too costly" to maintain 
. at an enrollment well above 200 ADN--unless the school is necessary for 
reasons of isolation. Indeed, a study by Brown (19 75) of the Albuquerque 
school size and pupil costs conducted for the 1974-1975 school year, 

4 . 

♦ indicated that the minimum elementary school enrollment should be 4S0 
AD*, where 1 Minimum school size . ... [is] base£ upon purely economic 
considerations." (Abstract.) 

Hie size adjustment factors may be encouraging a movement toward 

fc e "* 

deconsolidation. Deconsolidation in the Gallup-McKinley County district 
is sore tkan^the hypothetical question discussed earlier; off icia% 
correspondence has addressed the possibility of the Zuni area establish- 
ing a separate district and deconsolidation has been discussed in the 
■ Tohatchi area. There has been talk in the Amistad area, of seceding 



the Clayton school district. Soae residents, according to the 



t- 



\ . - * 

prjss, believe that only by reestablishing x their own-district can they 
k guar^tee the continued existence of theiV local K-12 school. The 
district would be second tO^House in tens of enrollment; the attitude 
seems to be that If House can sake it financially, why not Amistad? 3 
The size adjustment factors should recognize the necessary c<#ts 
of smallftess, but the factors should not encourage the creation of 
additional schools and school districts. Like the philosophic founda- 
tion of the equalization formula itself, the size adjustment factors 
should be fiscally neutral* 



Recognition of Alternative Schools 



The school size adj^^it statute has been changed twice since 
/ enactment in 1974— not the formula, but the classification of students 
counted* in the ADM* 

' As enacted, ACM for school size adjustment included special education 
bu^ excluded early qhildhood education membership^ In 197S, the categories 
were interchanged and school size adjustment ADM included early* childhood 
but excluded Classes C (moderate) and D (severe) special education 
membership. * 
* In 1977, wor^ls were added to the law to prevent separate schools 

established to provide special programs such as vocational, early childhood, 
and alternative, education, froa qualifying for school size adjustment units. 



*Ihe statutes for consolidation and deconsolidation (Chapter 77, 
Article 3, NMSA 1953) perait the latter only if the created and existing 
districts each have., an ADM of at least 500- -a situation which applies to 
Zuni and Tohatchi but not to Ani'stad. 
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T^t change was designed to prevent the establishment of special schools 
for the additional units which night be generated; special small schools 
would be established only on the basis of student need. 

The formula, however., is founded on costs incurred, recognizing 
that different programs designed to mejt the individual needs of indi- 4 
vidual ^students incur different costs. The different costs reflect 
primarily different PTRs. 
— - Vocational, early childhood, and special education programs are 
, eetablished frequently in existing schools or are colocfeted with existing 
schools. The additional costs incurred are thus primarily a function of 
PTR (or PAR where aides frequently are employe^ and do not include the 
Additional costs of separate school sites. The lowe^PT* in" iarly_child- 
hood and special education programs are recognized in the coat differentials 
for^these progrsas; vocational N edacation, by the l^jB amends 
formula, is considered part of the "regular"' program. f 
The argument , \s madeTliolfaires^tfiat^there are some youth in the 
/'regular" program Wh© are "turned off" by school or who would not attend 
a "regular" school. Alternative programs located away from the regular, 
school. are necessary in order to provide the educational needs 4f 
these youth. In addition to the^added costs of a separate school site, ' 



such pr o gr am s or .schools incur additiona^costs of lower PTR, increased 
counseling services, and sometimes specialized services. such as health 
care and' social workers . ?V - 

Lacking progrim -budgeting, howeve^, it is difficult to determine 
the additional costs of alternative programs. James Miller, Superintendent 
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of the Santa Fe schools, animates a needed unit value of 1.75 (compared 
with 1.25 for "regular" students, grades 7-12) to provide with state. and 
local money the lower PTR and tha additional services now provided 'to 
the Santa Fe Alternative School by federal fueds. He suggests not recogni- 
tion as a small school, but recognition of "alternative~prograns M -- 
particularly those which are net located on a "regular" school site— 
within the program cost differential structure of the finance formula. 4 
There are two problems with such a scheme: definition of need and 
delineation of services to provide, for the need. Early childhood an/ 
grade level needs are defined easily by age, and the services are pre- 
scribed by tne Minimum Standards . Identification' of students who require - 
special^ education is accomplished through a detailed system of referral,, 
diagnosis, and assessment and evaluation. Services to be provided, depend- 
ing ai the h andica p ping condition and severity, are -the subject of State 

Board of Education Regulations. With the exception of bilingual education, 

-J 

which remains nebulous in both -definition of need and services to be 

* . 

provided, all of the programs recognized by cost differentials in the 
formula have a structure in statute or regulation for both definition 
of need and services to be provided. Neither exist for alternative programs 



Application of Johns' '"Added Cost Due to Sparsity" to New Mexico . 

t 

mine if his formula is pertinent to New Mexico. 



It' is appropriate mow to return to Johns' study of Florida and deter- 



4 Memorandun to the members of the Santa Fe Board of Education and 
the Administrative Team, niubj act: Alternative School funding, dated 
October 26, 1977. / „ 4 > x 
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Johns* "added cost dut to sparsity" is a factor by which the prograa- 
generated units are multiplied to obtain additional sparsity units. An 
equivalent factor from the New Mexico schools finance formula, is size 
adjustment units divided by prograa units which, for purpcies of this 
discussion, is called the size adjustment index— a factorJLhich could 
be multiplied by the program units to obtain the additional units for , 
site adjustment . 

The plot of the index for New Mexico districts is contained in 
Figure 4.15. The solid line is the Johns* curve of added costs: 



v 1101.8918 - 
2 7 00 ♦ X T - 1101 



where X ■ District PTE 

^ * Number of_ approved high schools not in_excess_ _o£ "three 



J 



I The shape of the curve is different from that shown in. Figure 3.1 

due to different coordinata systems: Figure 3.1 is plotted on rectangular 

coordinates; Figure 4.15. is plotted on semilogarithmic coordinates. The 

latter is nectssary in order to display adequately the index for the small 

school districts and- yet show the full range of the New Mexico* districts . 

Each point on Figure 4.15 is the size adjustment index for one of 

the 88 school districts. The circled points, are those districts with 

J norethan one high school and whose "measure of .sparsity"— X— is less 

than 7308.1, the threshold for recognition under the Johns 1 formula. 1 

It ie. instantly apparent that the Johns' added cost curve does not 

fit the size adjustment index for New Mexico school ^districts »f If the 

Johns* formula wjsre applied to New Mexico: * 

-of the 8 districts, with more than' one high school and* with X < 7308, 
all would "gain"; 
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-of the 59 districts with 425 £ X < 7308^ 8 would "lose" only 
' slightly); 51 districts would "gain"; 

c 

-tht 23 districts with X < 425 would "lose""-- and lose substantially; 
and 

„ -ojrf'district, - Loving, would not qualify for consideration as it 
_ . has no high school . 

If there is any validity to the current New kexico size adjustment 
factors, it does not appear that the Johns' foraula would be an acceptable 
substitute. 

Johns cautions that his forsula, based on and designed for county 

unit school districts, aay not be applicable to other states: 

In a county unit state, the three variables {of .school population 
of the district, the area in square miles of the district, and the 
scatter of pupil population in the district] can be condensed into 
one variable .... In saall unit states it nay be necessary to 
. include these three characteristics as separate variables in the 
foraula. (^202.) - 

To determine if any possible relationships existed between these ^ 
free variables in NewMexi Co, the variables were plotted by pairs, as* 
in Figures 4.16 through 4.18. (These figures are plotted on . 
loiarithnic coordinates and Figure 4.18. has as its abscissa the district 

>llaent~in contrast to Figures 4.16 and 4. 17— due to liaitations 
of the construction paper.) Figures 4.16 and 4.17 show little or no 
correlation between geographic size of the, district and either district 
enrol laent or district density. There is, however, correlation between 
density sad district enrollment, as shown in^igure 4.18. 

Figure 4.18 suggests that of the variables of density and district 

enrollment, the latter is sufficient for recognition of both variables. 

* * 

Figures 4. 16 and 4.17, however, suggest that geographic size of the 
* -69- 
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district should be considered si a possible separate variable. It is, 
of course, the fringes of the points plotted in Figure 4.16 which are 
of interest: ' -> ' / s 

-districts of low enrollment, regardless of the geographic-size, 

are recognized by both district size adjustment and school size 
adjustment for their inherently small schools; 

^ » - • 

-districts small in geographic size have no need to operate 
small, isolated schools regardlejA^f the district enrollment; 

-districts of large and dense enrollment may have a need for a 
# . density factor, but are of little concern for small size adjust- 
ment except' for an occasional isolated school; but- 

-districts of large .enrollment and large geographic size are an 
area of concern shown in Figure~#Tl6 which is not dismissed 
•l quickly. \ • - 

\ - W > ' 

Ihe numbered points on Figure 4.16 are 1. Gallup-McJCinlay County 
School Districi, 2.. Alamogordo, 3. Grants, and 4. Roswell. Thtse are* 
|he districts considered earlier in the discussion of the rural/isolation 
factor. From that discussion it, was apparent that although Gallup- 
McKinley CoUnty is in 'need qf some' special recognition; the other three 
districts are not. 

• ' ' '. • 

It can be concluded, therefore, that for New Mexico and with the 

exception of Gallup-McKinley County, district enrollment 14 an adequate 
^recognition of ail three variables of enrollment, geographic size, and 
density. ySallup-McJCinley County, of course, is recognized with the 
rural/isolation factor. a 

' There are some other considerations. Johns used the number of 
approved high t schools "no* in excess of three" in . his measure of sparsity 
because "if more than three centers are approved ( in a district it is due 
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■ore to uensity^of population than to sparsity." (T> 170.) -In New Mexico 

there, are 10 districts with more- than one high school. Six meet the 

• .* 
Johns' criterion: 1 

Albuquerque— 10 high, schools all due to density . 

*Alamogordp ) — two high schools'due to isolation/sparsity, 

Grants ) of which an isolated high school in the i 

Central ) districts indicated (*). has enrollment of , 

' *Silvef City ) less than 200 AEM and thus qualifies for 

♦Clayton ) school size adjustment. 

Four, howrfver, fail to seat the criterion: 
/ Gallup— five high schools due tp isolation/ sparsity 

v Las Cruces )* 

Roswell * ) two **igh schools due to density _ 

Carlsbad— two high schools due to density and grade-level 
structure 

4 "* 

* t 

A final point: the district with the lowest -enrol laent in Florida 
had 777 PTE.* In New Mexico,' 40 of the 88 districts have an enrollment of 
less thai 777 ADM. Small— tn terms of enrollment— in* New Mexico, is very 

much different from small in Florida, ^Hus making an application erf the 

• ' - * ~v - . 

Johns' formula to New Mexico ^Istricts difficult". 



CHAPTERS ♦ 
, - CONCLUSIONS AND JIECOM4ENDATIONS 
Sdhool Size Adj\£taent 

Elementary and Junior High School Size Jbd jus taent Y 

- ' y • 

. Th*re is tto evidence to suggest that the current elementary and 
jwior high school size, adjustment factor should be changed. 



Re rn aai n datlon 1 . It V is recommended that the eleaentary? 
junior high school size adjustaent factor be retained 
. without change. 



, High School «€ize Adjustaent 

There is considerable e^dence that the high school size adjustment 
factor requires revision. The needed revisions include ^both the enroll- 
aent at which saallnessis recognized and the multiplier. 

A. ^Threshold size. The following evidence indicates that a change 
is required in the enrollment at which a high school Is recognized for 
smallness: » 

-Although the administrative expenditures as a proportion of the 
net operational expenditures increase as the district enrollment 
decreases, the increase isvmost pronounced for districts of 
1000 ADM and fewer (Figure 4.4). 

-The increased administration expenditures in saall districts' 
occurs to the detriment of instructional support expenditures 
r (Figure 4.6)., The decrease in the instructional support 

expenditures as a proportion of net operational expenditures 

is most pronounced fo/ districts of 1000 ADM. and fewer. ' v 
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-The pupil-professional ratio" decrease is most pronounced for 
districts of 1000 ADM and fewer (Figure 4.10). ( 

' ' * 
-The secondary school breadth of program is strongly correlated 
with school enrollment (Figure 4.14). The plot indicates both 
a aidrange and a median breadth of program at a 'school, enrollment 
of 500 AON.. From Figure 5.1, a high school enrollment of 500 
ADM occurs in districts of 1000 to 2000 ADM, depending upon the . 
district organization. . 

-There is a discontinuity in the distribution 6f size adjustment 
units as a .proportion of grand total urogram units (Figure 4.1) 
This discontinuity occurs at district enrollments of between 



500 and 1000 ADM. \ ' * 

- ' ■ ' \ 

In comparison with other states which recognize School smallness: < 

-The enrollment at which small secondary school's, in other states • 



are considered to be. small generally is larger tlian the 
recognized in New Mexico (Table 3.1). r ^ \ 



200 ADM 



Recommendation 2. It is recommended that high school be 
recognized for size adjustment at enrollments pf SOO^ADM 
.and fewer. \ 



~^ ! V 

\ 

Incorporating this recommendation into the current high school site 

4 \ 

adjustment formula yields: A ''- 



\ 



500 - ADM 

555 x, 2.0.x ADM » additional units 



The plot of this formula, compare* with the plot of the current 
high school size adjustment formula, Is shown in Pigure 5.2. It is 
rejfdily apparent that all districts with high schools of 500. ADM or 
fewer would gain under such a formula/ but districts with high schools 
of 100 ADM or fewer would not gain as much as districts with high echoo'ls 



/ 

of more than 100 ADM. 



It also is apparent from Figure 5.2 that no district would lose. 
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I Figure 5,1. toUtiooshlp totvttn hi^j^hool 
J enrollment and district tofollatot. * 
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Scb^t Earollaant (ADM) 



Table' '5.1 indicates the extant of the gain for each New Mexico 

scKbol district for .the 1975-1976 school|year.: Districts of fewer>han 

130 ADM would have realized a gain' in total units of less than 10%; the 

< i 
greatest gains ffroa 10% to as much as 34%) would hs>e occurred in districts 

I • ' ' 

of from 137 to 782 ADM, with pne exception: Loving* having no. high school, 

fails to participate in the benefits .of this recommendation-- or of the * 
curreht formula. \ ' * 

Except for the three districts which operate sma^l, remote high 

V • 

schools (Clayton, Silver City, Alamogordo), gains for districts of greates 
than 950 ADM depend upon district. organization. For example, Quests, 
a 6-6. district with 975.ADM would have gained nothing. •Qiama J .<with**a 
mixed organization, 977. ADM, and a four-year high school, would haVe' >. 

» • # 

gained 16.8%/ 

fa to to. 57 districts would have gained, 31 would have neither gained 

nor lost, and none would have lost. ' « '* * 

• - r • • 

•This recommendation would have increased- the total number of units ' 
by 7556. 036— a 2.1% increase in the statewide total* program units for . 
1975-1976. This increase, at $7,03 pe* unit,, would have required an addi- 
tional. $5,382,193. s Although this appears to be a large increase, it must 
be considered in a context, of total program cost. 

The actual 1975-1976 total si ze^adjustment, recognition amounted to 
$9,125,537 of a, total program cost of $256,387,i04v-3 , ]'6%. The cost of 
•recognizing high schools at 500 ADM would have resulted' in total size 
adjustment cost o£ $14,507,730 in a tcyul program cost of $261,769,297-- 
or5-.5%« f . • 
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District 

'5d Douse 

•3 Eocino > 

28 Hasoparo 

* 51 Blida 

*— ' is Grady 

52 San Jon 

|1 Maxwell 

38 Corona 
27 Roy 

85 Ota Moine* 

49 Floyd • " • 

, ' H • 51 Logan »*. 

7 Lake Arthur 
3. AueBado 

39 Hondo -V ' 
26 Vaughn 

I 45 tffagon Hound 

g 60 Dora 

J . 40 Capltan 

48- Cloudcroft 

14 Malrosa * ' 

* 2 Reserve 
37- Carrlzozo 
21 Loving 

5 Hageman 

82 Mountainair 

13 % Texico 

^ Tstuej 

8 Clear ron 

16 Ft. Sunner ^ 

56 Jeaez Mtn. 

30 Animas 

63 Jeaez Springs 

78 ,0jo Callanta 

10 Springer . 

80 ftttancia 
75 Magdalene 

6 texter 
54 Dulca . 

* 32 Eunice 
. 34 Jsl* " 

70 Pecos 

77 Penaeco , 

81 Moriarty 
' 18 Hatch 



Rec'n 2 1975n76 
HSSA HSSA - 
Units * Units 



91 
105 
113 
129 
"137. 
144 
149/ 
152 
156 
179 
182 
198 
199 
218. 
23Z 
240 
255 
256. 
263 
297 
298 
365 
377 
388 
425 
433 
439 
440 
454 
499 
551 
557 
5761 
58 A 
6lF 
630 
639 
659* 
671 
756- 
782 
811 
841 
947 
966 



77. $75 
107.116 
lip. 871 
110.871 
130.284 
133.036 
130.975 
137.104 
15*. 364 r 
167J 056 
164.736 
167. 63^ 
163.564 
168.204 
187.999 
190.464 
191.919 
188.496 
185.99V 
223. 7S6 
202.039 
220.416 
185.991 
0 

219*. 024 
205.056 
222.444 
201.600 
240.591 
24J.775 
248.775 
249^>24 
216.511 
236.775 
236.771 
237,231 
246.279 
249.516 
237^00 
249.919 
244.224 
110.871 

95.551 
223.104 

57.279 



66.938 
84.790 
86.678 
86.678 
94.710 

3.498 ' 
94,938 
96.760 
99.910 
$9,640 
9ft. 840 
99.578 
99.910 
99.510 
ft. 478 
92.162 
92.438 
93.240 
94.478 
52.390 
83,591 
59.044L 
94.478*" 

• 0 
61.560 
80.640 
55. HO 
84.000 
0 

a 
o 

o, 

.51 

0 

0 * 
'0 
0 

0 - 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Change 

10.837 ' 
22.326 
24.193- 
24.193 
55.574 
39.^38 
36.03*7' 
40.344 
56.4*1 
67.416 
64.896 
M-053 
$3,454 
68.694 
94.521 
98.302 
99.411 
95.256 
91.5J3 
171.366 
119.441 
Ml. 376 
91.313 
0 

1S7.464 

124.416 

167.334 

117.6% 

240. 591 

24S.775 

249.775 

249.424 

216.511 

222.337 

236.775 

237.2* 

246.271. 

249.516 

237.900 

249.919 

244,224 

110.971 

95.551 
223.104 

57.279 



4975-76 
Totals' 
Units 

230.903 
26^.861 
290.553 . 
319.450 
328.361 
355.076 
352.332 
354.721 
366.962 
. 403.861 
410.148 * 
443.289 
436.263 
477.628* 
489.137 
459.123 
509.507 
505,034 
517.977 
539.934 
554.980 
593.724 
752.034. 
541.443 
806.331 
655.722 
769.492 
796.253 
- 707.654 
712.593 
740.135 
735.263 

* 764.983 
886.678 
923.613 

• 852,624 
842.063 

1,043.772 
917.243 
,1.066.810 
1,190.251 
1,157.740 
1,217.462 
1,289.162 
1,326.967 



percent 
Cftange in 

< Total 
Units 

4*'7 ' 
8.6 7 
8.3 

7.6 ' 
19.8 
11.1 



District 



Rec'n 

HSSA 

. units 



1975-76 
Total 
Units 



16,7. 
15.8 
15.4 
14.6 
14.4' 
19. i 
21.4 
19.5 
18.9 
17.7 
31.7 
21.2 
.27.2 
12.2 
O 
19.5 
19.0 
21% 7 
14.8 
34.0 
34.4 
26.5 
33.9 
28.3 
25.1 
25.6 
27.6 
29.2 
23.9 
25.9. 
23,0 
20.5 
9.6 
7.8 
17.3 
4.3 



19 

53 
44 
84 
62 
25, 
36 
29 
• 72 
47 
, 73 
9 
64 
74 
49 
66 
69 
24 
57 
68 
61 
31 
22 
76 
23 
86 
4* 
87 
41 

67 
98 

55 
20 
65 
43 



Quest* 
Cheaa 

Nora 
Clayton 

Santa Rosa 
Ruidoso 
Lords burg 
Po Jo aqua 
Tularosa 
T or C 
Raton- 
Aztec • 
Socorro 
TUcilecari . 
Rlooaflald 
8. Us Vegas 
Cobra 
Porta lea 
W. Us Vegaa 
semalillo 
Lovington 
Artesia 
Taos 

Silver City 
Los Lunas 
Demisjg 
Bel en 

Los Alaans 
Gadsden 
Central 
Grants 
fispenela 
Carlsbad 
Famlngton • 
Hobbe 
46 .Ala«Qgordo 
12 Clovis 
Roewell 
Santa Pa 
Gallup, f 
Lag Crucos 



975 
977 
UOOO 
1,014 
1,053 
1,062 
1,226 
1,249 
1,331 
1,535 
1,575 
1,878 
1,931 
2,000 
2,129 
2,329 
2,480 
2,537 
2,607 
2,894 
2,904 
2,919 
3,323 
3.317 



245. 



0 

.511 
0 

339.280 
192.979 



151 
-0 
791 
0 
775 
884 



.164, 

208, 

60. 
43. 
37.479 
0 
0 
751 
0 
0 
f 
0< 
0 

0 
0 



53 



44*6^02.9 



4 

71 
43 
17 
1 



3.571 
3,744 
3,790 
4,tf37 
4,846 
5,122 
5,148 
5,847 
6,495 
6,919 
7,395 
8,344 
8.794 
^9.751 
11.757 
12,310 
15,434 



Albuquerque 92,277 



0 

- 0 
0 
0 
0 

208.384 

; o 
o 

0 
0 
0 

118.054 
0 
0 
0 

. 0 

0 

233.616 



Total* 



78.840 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



■ 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t 0 
82.778 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 0 



245 v 



260. 
192. 
164. 



208. 



60. 
43. 
37 



0 



53. 



120 



206 



90.390 
0 



25.179 



2r, 



0 
511 
0 
440 
879 
151 
0 
791 
0 
775 
884 
479 
0 
0 
751 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
133 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
384 



i 

0 
*6 

, 0 
0~ 
0 
Q 
0 

436 



1,37$ 
1.458 
1,-447 
1,493 
1,385 
1,477 

lVVi 

f 1^73 
1 1,798 
1,983 
2,182 
.2,598 
2,648 
2,693 
, 2,808 
, 3,070 
3.466 
3,522 
3,632 
4,108 
X3,895 
s ^*096 
4*395 
4,511 
4.595 
4,516 
P 4/912 
1,961 
6.294, 
5,710 
6.026, 
6.247. 
8,107 
8,987, 
8.631. 
9.770. 
10.920. 
11,492. 
13,002. 
15,092. 
14,806. 
19,595. 
109,739. 



.169 
.125 
.937 
.541 
.107 
.448 
.263 
.578 
.£28 
.559 
.515 
.952 
.823 
.972 
.959 
.764 
.970 
.225 
.788 
.272 
.354' 
.010 
.854 
.021 
.583 
.515 
.149 
.966 
.352 
.632 
,402 
,115 
,124 
,411 
,70^ 
,562 
,714 
,957 
383 
067 
971 
307 
321 



ERIC 
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^08 

7,556.036 366,927.744 
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Percent 
Change In 
*tel *j 

Units 



* 0 

16.8 
0 

17.4- 
t 13.* 
11.1 

0* 
12.5 
0 
3.6 
210 
1,4 
0 
0 
1.9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.4 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0.3 
0 
0 
0' 
0 
0 

0.2 



2.1 



r 




1 



plot *of the effect of Recommendation 2 in terns of size adjustment 
units as a proportion of grand total' prograiTunits is shown in Figure 5.3. 
Compered with Figure 4.1: - 

-The discontinuity which exists in Figure -4.1 'at enrollments, 
between 500 and 1000 AON has been softened considetably and 
appears as a flexure in the/curve. The flexure occurs between 
800 and 1500 AON. 

-The shape of the curve has been altered between 100 and 1000 ADM. 
Figure 4.1 is quite linear in this area; Figure 5.3.has a'slight 
curve. 

There are some. specific, districts which stand out in Figure *5. 3 for 
the following reasofls : . # ~ s * 

\. Lovinj (385*ADM, 18H%). Ucking a high .school, Loving does J 
n« shaYe in the benefits of* either the current high schooj. size 
adjustment factor^or the size adjustment formula of Recommenda- 
tion 2. , 



2. Jemez Mountain (551 ADM, 43.1%). Due to the isolated' nature 
^f the district, Jemez Mountain maintains six schools (five 

elementary and one high school). In cjtatrast', other districts 
of similar enrollment each maintain a total of two or three , 
schools. 

3. Chama (977 ADM, 28.71). . Due to isolation and^he distribu- 
tion of the population centers in the district, Chama maintains 
six schools (three elementary, two mid, and one high school) . 
Other districts of similar enrollment each maintain three or . 
four schools. 

4. Clayton (!0l4 ADM, 30.7%). The Clayton district maintains 

a small (54 ADMVhigh school at Amistad, 39 miles south of Clayton. 
Clayton is the^tustrict with the smallest enrollment which main- 
tains a second high school. ' 

5. Lordsburg (1249 ADM, 23.0%). The Lordsburg district maintains 
five schools (three elementary— K-3, 1-3, l-5~one mid, and one ' 
high school). "Other districts of similar enrollment maintain 
.three or four schools. All of the schools in the Lordsburg- 
district are located in Lordsburg; perhaps, the existing facilities 
dictate three elementary schools,- two with enrollments of about 
120 ADM. * i 
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With the exception of the above districts, all of the, districts 
trad to group Around sow continuous curvt. 

i.. Multiplier.. The following evidence indicates that .the high 
school size adjustment multiplier should be changed: 

-The pupil-teache* ratio rationale used for justification o/the 
multiplier 2.0 in the high school size adjustment formula compared 
with the Multiplier 1.0. for the elementary- junior high school 
formula is not substantiated (Figure 4.11). 

■ v 

• -The . ratio of elementary- junior high school pupil-professional 
ratio to high school pupil -professional fatio (Figure 4.11) 
exceeds 1.2 only in districts with high schools of 310 ADM and 

• fewer; only 12 high school attendance centers exceed\a ratio of 

1*5. • .-. j • 

'-The average cost of grades 7-9 in small districts is little 
different from the average cost in large districts and fron the 
state average; the average cost of grades 10-12 in small districts 
does not exceed 1.40" times, the average-coat in largedistricts 
and the state average (Table 4.1)., 

-The comparative recognition of high schools to elementary and 
junior high schools in New Mexico is at or near 'the median of 
wide range of comparative precognition in other states for" schools 
of 2S and 100 AON (Table 3. 3} . ^ 

• -Adoption of Re commen dation, 2, however, will increase the 

• comparative recognition in New Mexico. 



Ror nmmsndation /i . It is recommended that in conjunction 
with Recommendation 2* the multiplier in the high school 
size adjustment formula be reduced to 1.5. 



Recommendation 3\results in, a high school size adjustment formula 



where: 

* 



additional units - 5QQ ^^ ADH x US x ADM. 



-S3- , ) 

• 1U ' " 



A comparison of the weight per student in various size small schools 

-v 

in New Mexico under the current size adjustment f omul as and under the , 
revised formulas of Recommendations 2 and. 3 is shown "in the following 



table: 



Unit Weight per Student 



/ 



V 

School size 


*' Current 
v Elem/JHS 


Current 

Hi Sch. 


Rec*n 2 ~ 
Hi Sch. 


Rec'n*3 
ylli Sch. 


25 


0.88 - 


1.75 


i 

1 .'90 - 


'*1.425 


WO - 

• 


> • o.so 

i 

0.25 y 


' 1.00 


1.60 


1.20 


\ ISO ' 


0.50 


1.40 


1.05 


200 


-0- 


-0- ; 


1.20 


0.90 
0.75^ 


250 


-o-- 


-0- 


1.00 


400 


-0- 


. -0- 


0:40 ; . 


6.30 


500 


-0- 


. -0- 


-0- 


-0- . 



Pigure 5.4 compares the revised formula of Recommendation 3 with 
the current high school size adjustment formula. Comparing Figure 5.4 
with Figure 5.2, it is (apparent -that the benefits of Recommendation 3 
are not as great as the benefits of Recommendation 2, and that some 
districts would lose due\to the reduced m^piplier*. 

. Tip crossover point is 71 ACM. Thus the districts with high schools 
of fewer than 71 AON will lose slightly under Recommendation 3. 

. The district-by-district tabulations of the effect of Recommendation 
3 for the 1975-1976 school year is shown in Table 5.2. 

There are>ix fc^Pschools. with enrollments of fewer than 71 ADM. 
.Four of these hig} schools are located in one-high-school districts 
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(House, Encino, Mosquero, and Elida) which would have lost under the 
revised formula. In the Clayton district (1014 <ADM), the high school 
. at Abated' would have generated fewer units than unker the current 
formula, but Clayton High School would have gained substantially 
yielding a net gain to the district. In the'Alamogordo district 
(8344 ADM), "however, the loss to Need High School would have resulted 
in a very slight decrease in total prograa ^mits, to the district since 
-v the other high schools in^Alamogordo do not and would not qualify for 
% size adjustment mjJts. 

Districts of 129 ADM and fewer would hay,e lost slightly. Increases 
in total units *ot less than 10% would jiave been realized by* districts' 
with enrollSents^etween y7 and 237 ADM-districts with 77 to 126 studertt-i 
in the high school and thus at the top of the curve (Figure 5.4) of units 
generated under the present forauia. Greater gains would have been < 
realized in districts of 240 to 782 ADM; four districts would hav,e received 
■ore than a 2S% increase. The^four districts are those which have about 
,2S0^studehts in the high schotfftand thus would have generated nearly the 
maximum number of units pps* ible^under the proposed -fonnula. The maximum 
^^^irtcrease of 2S.9% compare* with a maximum Increase* of 34.4% which would 
have accrued to Fort Sumner (499 ADM) under Recommendation 2. " 

As with Recommendation .2, galma for districts with greater than 
950 ADM depend on district organization. 

j In toto, under Recommendation 3, 52 districts would have gained,, 
31 districts would have neither gained nor lost, and fJLve districts would 
have lost slightly. 

' • • -86- ' 
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District - 
' Nana ACM 



50 House 91 

13 Eftcino " 105 
26 Mosquaro 113 

51 El ids 129' 
Grady • 137 
San Jon 144 
Maxwell 149 
Corona f 152 
Roy 156 
Des Moines 179 
Floyd 112 
Logan 19S 
Lake Arthur 199 
Qu— ado 211 
Hondo. 237 
Vaughn 240 
Vagon Mound '255 

60 Jora 256 

40 Capitan 4 263 

48 Cloudcroft 297 

14 Mel rota 296 
Reeerve 365 
Carrizoio 377 
Loving 381 
Hagtnaan 425 
Mount ainair 433 
Texico 439 
Tatue 440 
Cimarron 454 
Ft. Suaner 499 
Jones Mtn. 5S1 
Aniens 557 

63 Jenez Springs 576 

78 Ojo Caliante 589 

10 Springer • 613 

80 Bstancia 630 

75* Magdalen* 639 

6 Dexter ^ 659 

Dulpa 671 

Eunice 7S6 

Jal 782 

Pecos 611 

Penasco 841 
MorLarty » 947 
966 



IS 
52 
11 
3a 
27 
85 
59 
51 
7 
3 
39 
26 
4$ 



2 
37 
21 

5 
82 
13 
35 

8 
16 
56 
90 




Rec'n 3 197S-76 
riSSA HSSA 
Units Units 



58.331 
80.337 
83.153 
83.151 
97. m 
99.777 
98.231 
102.626 
117.273 
12S.292 
123.592 
125.723 
122.673 
126.153 4 
440.999 
142.846 
143.939 
141.372 
139.493 
167.617 
151.529 
165.312 
139.493 

164.266 
153.792 
166.433 

n 1.200 

190.443 
184.331 
186.581 
167.068 
162.383 
177.561 
177.581 
177.923 
164.709 
167.137 
178.425 
187.439 
183,168 
83.153 
71.663 
167.328 
42.959 



66\938 
84.790 
6$. 6 78 
86.678 
94.710 
93.498 
94.958 
96.760 
99.910 
99.640 
-99.640 
99.578 
99.910 
99.510 
93.478 
92.162 
92.438 
93.240 
94.478 
52.390 
63.598 
59.040 
94.476 
0 

61.560 
80.640 

55.110 
84.000 

• 0 
0 
0 
0" 
0 

14.438 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 



Table 5.2 
Effect of Reconnondatlon 3 



High Schoftl Site Adjustment CHSSA) Units - 50D -- ^ x 1.5 x ABM * 
f> . 500 



Percent 
.1975*76 Change In 



Increase 


Total 


Total 


(Decre^see) 


Units - 


Units 


(8.607) 


230.903 


(3 7) 


(4.453) 


260.861 




(3.525) 


' 290.553 


(1.21 


(3.525) 


319.450 


fl.11 


3.003 


328.361 


0.9 


6.279 


355.076 


1.8 


3.293 


352.332 


0.9 


6.068 


354.721 


1.7 


'17.363 • 


366.962 


4.7 


25.652 


403.|61 


6.4 


23.712 


410.149 




26.145 


443.239 


5*9 * 


22.763 


436.263 


?2 


26.643 


477.628 


5.6 


47. $21 


469.137 


9.7* 


SO. 686 


459.123 • 


11.0 


51.501 


509.507 


10 1 1 


46.132 


505*034 ' 


9.5 ' * 


45.015 


517.977 : 


6.7 


115.427 • 


539.434 


21.4 


67.931 


556.880 


12.2 


106.272 


593,. 724 


17.9 


45.015 


752.034 


6.0 


0 


541.443 


0 


102.708 


806.338 


12.7 


73.152 


655.722 1 


11.2 


• 111.723 


769.482 


14.5 


67.200 


796.253 


8.4 


180.443 


707.654 


25.5 


184.331 


v 712.593 


25*9 


186.561 


740. 135 


25.2 


187.068. 


735.263 * 


25,4 


162.383 


764.883 . 


21,2 


163.143 


866*478 


18.4 * 


177 cat 
177 .511 


A1 V fit 

923.613 


19.2 


177.923 


852.624 


20.8 


184.709 


842.083 „ 


21.9 


. 187.137 


1,04*. 772 


17.9 


178.43$ 


' 917.243 


19.5 


187.439 


1,066.810 — 


17.2 


183.168 


1,190.251 


15.4 


63.153 


1,157.740 


7.2 


71.663 


1,217.462 


5.9 


167.326 


l,299 r 162 . 


13.0 


42.959 


1,326.867 . 


3.2 



District 



79 
53 
44 
64 
62 
25 
36 

*29 
72 
47 
73 

• 9 
64 
74 
49 
66 
69 
24 
57 
68 
61 
31 
22 
76 
23 
86 
42 
87 
41 
19 
67 
88 
55 
20 
61 
33 
46 
12 
4 

71 
43 
17 
1 



Am 



Quests 975 

Chan 977 

Mora , 1,000 

Clayton 1,014 

Cuba 1,053 

Seats Rota 1,062 

Ruidoso 1,226 

Lordsburg 1,249 

Pojoequo 1,331 

Tularosa 1,535 

T or C 1,575 

Raton 1,878 

Aztec 1,931 

Socorro 2,000 

Tucuncari 2,129 

•loonfield 2,328 

B. Us Vegas 2,480 

Cobra 2,537 

Portales 2,607 

«. Us Vegas 7,884 

temelillo 2,904 

LoYington 2,919 

Artesitr 3,323 
Taos 

Silver City 
Us Lunea 



Doming 
ftelen 
Us Alamos 
Gadsden 

Central 

Grants 

Espanola 

Carlabad 

Faradagton 



Alenogordo 
Clovia 
Roswell 
Santa Fe* 
Gallup 
.Us Cruces 



J, 357 
3,445 
3,571 
3,744 
3,790 
4,637 

s.ii* j 

5,148 
5,847 
6,495 
6,918 
7,395 
8,344 
* 8.794 
9,751 
14,757 
12,310 
15.434 



Albuquerque 82.277 



total 



Rec'a 3 
HSSA 
Units 

0 

184.133 
0 

254.460 
144.659 
123.113 
0 

156.593 
0 

4S.581 
32.913 
28.109 
0 
0 

40.313 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

152.183 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 0 
156.261/ 
0 
0 
0* 
0 

89.217 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

175.212 



\ 



* 



Change 
1975-76 In Units 
HSSA Increase 
Units (Decrease) 



1975-76 
Total 
units 



Percent 
Change In 
Total 
Units 



0 


0 n 


1,375.169 


0 


0 


184.133 


1,456.125 


12.6 


0 


0 


1,447.937 


0- 


78. M0 


175.620, 


1,493.541 


11.8 


0 


144.659 


. 1,385.107 


10.4 


0 


123.113 


1,477.448 


8.3 


0 


0 


1,671.263 


0 


0 


156.593 


1,673.578 


9.4V 


* Ox 


0 


1.798.528 


0 


0 


> 45.581 


1.983.S59 


2.3 


0 


32.913* 


2.182.515 
2.518.952 


1.5 


0 


28.109 


1.1 


0 


0 


2.646.623 


fi 


0 ' 


0 


2.693.972 


0 


0 


40.313 


2.808.959 


- 1.4 


0 • 


0 


3.070.764 


0 


A 


0 


3.466.970 


0 


A 

9 


0 


3.522i2&5 a 


0 


0 


0 


3.632.788 


0 


0 


0 


4.108.272 


0 


A 
IP 


n 


3,695,354 
4.096.010 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4.39S.8S4 


0 


0 


0 


4.511.021 


0 


82.778 * 


69.405 


4.595.583 


1.5 


0 


0 


4,516.515 


0 


0 


0 


4.912.149 


0 


0 


- 0 


.4.961.966 


- 0 


0 


0 


6.294.352 , 


0 


0 




5.710.632 
6.026.402 


0 


0 




2.6 


0 




6.247.115 


0 


.0 


0 


8.107.124 


0 


0 


.0 


8.987.411 


P 


- , 0 


0 


6.631.703 


0 


0 


0 


9.770.562 


0 



90.390 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25.178 



4 ( 



(1.173) 10J20.U 

0 13.002.383 

0 15.092.067 

0 14.806.971 

0 19.59S.307 

ISO. 034 109.739.321 



5i 084. 116 366,92£.j4t, 



0.17) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0.1 

1.4 



Re rnm mi n dation 3 would hava increased the total, nunber of uni^s 

■ • • , ' '• -1_ • i \ 

by 5084.116— a 1.4%'increese in the statewide to^a.1 program units for 

1975-1976. At $703 per unit, an additional $3,S74;i34 would have been 
required. 

A - — 

The actual i97S-1976 total size adjustment recognition amounted to 
$9,125,537 of a total program cost of $256,387,104— or 3.6%.* TJie. cost , 
of recognizing high schools at 500 ADM and with a* multiplier of 1*5 would 
have resulted in a total size adjustment' recognition of $12,699,671. in 
a total.progrem cost of $259,961,238— or 4.9%. I 

'Th« effect of Recommendation 3 on the size adjustment units as a 
proportion of grand total" program units as they would ,have existed .in 
1975-1976 is shown in Figure 5.S. > 

In comparison with Figures 4.1 and 5.3: • 

• « » 

-No district would have attributed more than 50% of Jts total units 
to size adjustment. . * 

r 

-In districts of fewer than 200 ADM, the curve of Figure 5.3 is 
flatter than/ the curve of Figure 4.1 or Figure 5.3. 

v" # 
-Most of the districts show a higher proportion of size adjustment 

units in Figure 5. 5 than in Figure 4.1, but a lower proportion - 

than shown in Figure 5.3. Overall, the configuration of Figure 

5.5 is closer to that of Figure 5.3 than to the configuration of 

i£2V Fi««*e 4.1. 

-The slight curve which was apparent in Figure 5.3 between 100 
• and 1000 AON is apparent still in Figure 5.5, but the curve is 
not as obvious. * 

-The" same five distHcts_stand out in Figure 5. 5 as in Figure 5.3 
and for the same reasons. The differences from the general curve 
formed by all of the districts, however, are not as great for the 
five districts 'U Figure 5. 5 as they were in Figure .5.3. 

. - v.' ' 

* 
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Although the discussion of Chapter 4 indicstes thst the district 

sizo adjustment, factor is jus^fied primarily on political grounds, thaw 

is statistical evidence to justify the factor in its present forn: . 

| -The administrative expenditures as a proportion of net operational 
J . expenditures (Figure 4.4) are greater for districts of 4000 ADM and ' 

- fewer than for districts of sore than 4000 ADM; (It is not readily 
apparent from Figures 4.5, 4.6, 4.8, and 4.9, however, if any other 

- line item suffers accordingly for districts with enrollment between 
. 1000 and 4000 ASM.) . 

-The PPR and PAR curves (Figure 4. 10) .indicate that these ratios 
g *£? rally d#crt *H " the district enrollment decreases; Although 
a threshold, or breaking point, is not apparent, it is apparent 
that additional costs are incurred by districts- which operate with 
low.PPR and PAR. 

-With the- exception of four schools, the high school breadth of 
program (Figure 4.14) is at or above the median for schools whose 
enrollment is 500 AON or greater, corresponding to district enroll- 
• ment of 1000 ADM or greater CFigure S.l). Although the^istrict 
•size adjustment factor contributes less than 8% of the grand total 
program units to districts of 1000 to 4000 ADM (Figure 4.2), the 
additional assistance may permit the decreased PPR and PAR (Figure 
4.10) necessary ftnpilntaln the breadth of program. 

» -Although .New Mexico is unique (for practical' purposes) in recogniz- 
ing both school and district Sire as separate entities, the New 
Mexico district recognition for "districts of 500 ADM and fewer is 
generally less than the recognition in states which recognize only 
, district size (Table 3.5)*. .* . 4 

* 

Thus the district size, adjustment factor appears to be justified and 
adequately offsets tho higher administrative expendftu^s and the additional 
costs of maintaining an'* adequate breadth of program at the highscnool 

level through decreased PPR arid PAR. ^ 0 

\ V 



Recommendation 4 . It is recommended that the district size -i 
adjustment be retained witMBt change. "t 



•v. r ■ -90- , ? 
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Recommendation 4 notwithstanding, it is of interest to observe what 



would' happen if the district size adjustment were removed while incorporat- 
ing the school size adjustment change of Recommendation 3. Table 5.3 • 
provides" a tabulation by district of the effect of such a revision for .* 
the 1975-1976* school year. * 

Under this scheme, 35 districts would have received more units in * 
1975-1976, 12 districts would have neither gained nor lost, and 41 districts 
would have lost. In general, districts with enrollments of 218 ADM and 
fewer— the approximate point at which the increase in the extended high 
school recognition offsets the loss in district size adjustment— would 
have lost. The loss, in both absolute units and in percent of total units, 
increases, as the enrollment decreases below 218 ADM. 

In districts with" enrollments greater than 218 ADM the change generally 
is positive, increasing to a maximum increase of 17.0% in Cimarron (454 
ADM) ; thereafter "the increase falls off and at 811 ADM the change is nega- i 
tive. As the districts' enrollments increase thereafter, except for a, 
few districts which would have gained due to district organization, the 
districts, generally would have suffered a loss until the enrollment 
exceeded 4000 ADM— the cutoff point for the district size recognition. 

The»extended high school recognition would have required an additional 
5084.116 units and 5623.625 units were attributed to the district size 
adjustment factor resulting in a net "saving" of S39.509 units. At 
$703 per unit, this would have amounted to $379,275— slightly more than 
, 0.1% of the total program cost of $256,387,104. A- slight saving with a 
large redistribution of resources throughout the districts of the stute. 
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Table S.3 



Effect of Reed— tncUtlon * with the District Sise Adjustment Factor Removed 
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52 
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11 
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31 
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17.363 


•5 


Das Moines* 
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25.652 


59 


Floyd 
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23. 712 


51 
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198 




7 


Lake Arthur , 
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3 
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Hondo 


237 


47.521 


26 


Vaughn 
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50.696 


45 


Wagon Ho (aid 
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51 .S01 


/60 
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49.132 


40 
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45.015 


49 
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14 


Melrose 
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37 
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I 
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Janaz Springs 
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7S 
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6 
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54 
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32 
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70 
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91 
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19 
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Rac'n 3 
Chang a In 

HSSA Units 1975-76 
District 
S.A. Units 



13*411 
15.265 
16.400 
19.772 
19.946 
20.753 
*r.449 
21.934 
22.497 
25.614 
26.091 
29.162 
29.365 
30.9S1 
33.379 
33.940 
35.799 
35.977 
36.791 
51.342 
41.306 
49.693 
51.220 
52.SS5 
56.917 
57.960 
59.662 
59.392 
60.313 
65.512 
71.265 
71.916 
73.905 
- 75.359 
1 77.907 
79.616 
90.512 
92.514 
94.39S 
91.967 
94.3f9 
96.991 
99*993 
109*390 
109*907 



Changs 

In S.A. . 
Units 

A-9 

(22.019) * 

(19.719) 

(19.925) 

(22.297) 

(16.943) 

(14.474) 

(19.155) 

(15.966) 

(9.124)- 
.039 

(2.369) 

(2.017) 

(5*02) 

(4.200)W* 

14.143 

16.946 

15.512 

12.255 
9.224 

64.095 

26.625 

56.579 

(6.201) 
(52.555) 

90.791 

15.292 

53.061 
7.919 
120.130 
119.919 
115.316 
115.152 

99.479 

§7.795 

99.774 

90.307 
104.197 
104.623 

94.030 

95.472 

99.900 
(13.932) 
(27.920) 

59.949 
(66.949) 



Perc&t 
1975-76 .Changs In 
Total Total 
Units 



230 
260 
290 
319 
329 
355 
352 
354 
366 
403 
410, 
443 
436 
477, 
499, 
459. 
509, 
505. 
517. 
530. 
X559. 
593, 
752. 
541. 
90* 
655. 
769. 
796. 
707. 
712. 
740. 
735. 
764. 
996. 
9*3. 
952. 
942. 
1.043. 

917. 
1.096. 
1,190. 
1,157. 
1.217. 
1,299. 
1,326. 



.005 
.961 
.553 
.450 
.361 
.076 
332 
.721 
.962 
.961 
,149 
,239 
,263, 
629 
137 
12* 
507 
034 
977 
934 
990 
724 
034 
443 
339 
722 
492 
253 
654 
593 
135 
263 
MS 
678 
613 
624 
OtS 
772 
243 
tlO ! 
251 
740 
462 
162 
967 



(».5) 
(7.6) 
(6-9) 
(7.0) 
(5.1) 
(4.1) 
(5.2) 
(4.5) 
(1.4) 
0.1 
(0.6) 
(0.5) 

(1.3) 
(0.9) 
2.9 



3, 
3, 
2, 
1, 
11, 
4. 
9. 



(0.9) 
(•.7) 



.3 

.3 

.9" 

.0 

.0 
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6. 

2. 

6. 

1. 
17. 
16. 
15.6 
15.7 
11.6 

9.9 
10.9 
11.5 
12.4 
10.0 
10.3 

9.9 

7.5 

(M) 
(2.3) 
4.6 
(5.0) 

\ 



District 



79 
53 
44 
94 
62 
25 
36 
19 
72 
47 
73 

9 
64 
74 
49 
66 
69 
24 
57 
69 
61 
31 
22 
76 
23 
96 
42 
97 
41 
19 
67 
99 
55 
20 
65 
33 
46 
12 

4 
71 
43 
17 

1 



975 
977 
1,000 
1,&14 
1,053 
1,062 
1,226 
1,249 
1,331 
1,535 
1,575 
1,975 
1,931 
2,000 
2,129 
2,329 



Quests 
Cbana 
Nora 
Clayton 
Culpa 
% Santa Rosa 
Ruldoso 
Cords burg 
Pojoaque 
Tulaross 
T or C 
Raton 
Axtsc 
Socorro 
Tucuncari 
01otoef?eld 
B. Las Vegas 2,490' 
Cobra 2,537 
Fortalas 2,607 
V. Us Vagaa 2,994 
Oemalillo 2,904 
Loviafton "2,919 
Astasia 
Taos 

Silver City 
Los Unas 
Dotting 
tele* 
Los Alanos 
Gadsden 
Central 
Grants 
Eepanola , 
Carlsbad 
Farm! nf ton 



Alsnogordo 

Clovie 

Roswell 

Santa Fa 

Gallup 

Las Crvces 

Albuquaroue 



Rac'n 3 
< Change In 
HSSA IMlts 1975-76 Change 
(Pn Table District In S.A. 
5.2) S.A. Units Units 



3,323 
3,357 
3,445 
3,571 
3,744 
S,79p 
4,637 
4,946 
5,122 
5,149 
5,947 
6,499 
6,919 
7,395 
9,344 
9,794 * 
9,751 
11,797 
12,510 
15,434 



0 

194. 13S 
0 

175.620 
144.659 
123.113 
0 

156.593 
. 0 
45.991 
32.913 
29.100 
0 
0 

40.313 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
,0 
0 
0 

o- 

69.40$ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15*299 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(1.173) 

\ o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

150.034 



110.602 
110.755 
112.500 
113.506 
116.370 
116.971 
127.506 
129.922 
133.191 
141.974 
143.227 
149.440 
149.919 
190.000 
149.591 
145.966 
141.360 
139.196 
186.206 
120.729 
119.399 
119.363 
94.114 
90.997 
?1.7S3 
57,907 
39.942 
29.946 
* 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



A-9 

(110*602) 
73.379 
(112.500) 
62.114' 
29.299 
6.142 
(127.506) 
27*** 
(133.1*1) 
(96*293) 
(110. 314) 
(121.331) 
(149.919) 
(150*000) 
(109.069) 
(149.966) 
(141.360) 
(139.196) 
(136.206) 
(120.729) 
(119.399) 
(119.363) 
(94.114) 
(90.997) 
v 2.349 
157.507) 
(SS.942) 
(29.946) 
0 
P 

156.299 
0 
0 

0 
0 

.173) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

150.034 
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, Percent 

1975-76 Change In 

Total Total 

Units Units 



1,375.169 
1,459.125 
1,447.937 
1,493.541 
1,385.107 
1,477.448 
1,671.263 
1,673.579 
1,799.529 
1,993.559 
2,192.515 
2,599.952 
2,649.923 
2,695.972 
2,909.959 
3,070.764 
3,466.970 
3,522.225 
3,632.799 
4,109.272 
3,995. 5S4 
4,096.010 
4,595.954 

4,511. on 

4,595.591 
4,516. 515* 
4,912.149 
4,961.966 
6,294. 5S2 
5,710.632 
6*026.402 
6,247.115 
9,107.124 
9,097.411 
9,631.703 
9,770.962 
10,920.714 
11,492.957 
15,002.595 
15,092.067 
14,906.971^ 
19,595, 3tf 
109,739.3*1 



Total 



5,094.116 5,623.625 (559.909) 366,927.744 
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Pigurt 5.6 is the plot of the total size adjustment units with 
school size adjustment formulas as per Recommendations 1 and 3, but 
without the- district size adjustment. 

In comparison with Figures 4.1, 5.3, and 5.5: 

•No district would attribute more than 47% of its total units to 
size -adjustment. 

-All of the districts show* a lower proportion of size adjustment 
units in Figure 5.6 than in Figure 5.5. 

-The discontinuity of Figure 4.1 is sharpened in Figure 5.6. The 
benefits of size adjustment under the scheme of Figure 5.6 are ^ 
very apparent. # 



-The same five districts stand out as in Figure 5.3 and for the ' ' 
same reasons. v - - 

The losses would be particularly severe for districts whose enroll- 

, ments are between 750 and 4000 AON, including some of the districts which 

may be best assisted by the expanded high school recognition formula, 

For these districts the needed benefits of the expanded high school . 

recognition would be offset—completely, or more, for some districts— 

by the loss of the district size adjustment units. 

• * * 

Rural/ Isolation Factor 

As discussed in Chapter 4, the Gallup-McKinley County School district 
realizes some economies of sctee in central office administration, but- 

* 9 

encounters diseconomies -of isolated attendance areas. Lacking more 
definitive data, it appears appropriate to, recognize thet situation at 
some point between no recognition and the additional units which the 
combined districts would receive for district size, ^djjjstaent were the 
district to be deconsolidated around' each high school attendance center. 

t * 
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District Jtarollamt (AM) 





Which is exactly what the currant Rural/ Isolation factor 

• • • . 

a 

Information presented in Chapter 4 also indicates that by at 
laast thraa measure* Cgaographic sixa, number of high schools and 
faadar schools maintained, and enrollment^ in relation to gaographic 
size and number of high schools and feeders ^ t|»e Gallup-McKinley County 
district is uniqiy and should ba recognized uniquely. Thara is no evi^ 
dence that indicatas the rural/isolation factor should 'ba ravisad so 
that it is applicable to any other districts. 



, | j 

Recommendation^ . It is rs co— e n ded that the currant 
• Kurai/ isolation factor ba retained without change. 



T 



MC 



School and District Consolidation 

The currant district and school size adjustaent factors and the 
rerm nidations made thus far offer no incentive for school or district! 
consolidation. Yet it appears inefficient to provide large aaounts of 
size adjustaent money to many of the districts with low enrol lmrat and 
to., districts with snail schools located near larger attendance centers. 

In the case of very small secondary schools, it appears from Figures 
4.10, 4.13, and 4.14 that even with very low PPR it is possible to offer 
only a relatively narrow program. It is doubtful that sufficient money 
could be provided, to the very smal l districts' to provide' a secondary 
school breadth of program approaching the statewide median of 3S programs. 
Thus, those" districts with- very small enrollments and/ or, very small 
secondary schools should be encouraged to consolidate schools and districts 

wherever possible, indeed: ' ' 

■ ' ' -95- 
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-If it is the desire of the^state to provide equal educational 
opportunity to students throughout the state (en assumption 
. firmly supported by the public school funding formula); and 

-If equal Educational opportunity can be defined in terms of 
breadth of program, particularly at the secondary level; and 

-If it is impossible to provide an adequate breadth of program 
in small secondary schools regardless of the funding level; then 

-It is incumbent upon the legislature to adopt measures which 
will provide strong incentives for the consolidation- of small 
secondary schools and small school districts, other than those 
schools which are considered to be necessarily existent. 

The incentives may be internal to the operational funding formula, 

. external to the formula, or both. This investigation is limited to the • 

operational funding mechanisms; external incentives are not considered. 1 

4 

• In Chapter 3^t was mentioned that within the operational budget 
penalties appear to be more effective than rewards. Rewards generally 
must come to an end— it is nit equitable to continue forever a benefit 
which similar districts do not enjoy. 

(fee possible penalty is a reduction in the amount of size adjustment 
units which a secondary school may generate unless the school is declared 
to be necessarily existent. Since' any reduction in funds may reduce / 

r \ 

further, to-the detriment of the students fc . the breadth of program and " 
instructional support services provided, the consolidation pressures 
should be applied increasingly with, perhaps, .eventual phaseout of all 



1 Acc6rding to Langston (1969), the School Construction Assistance 
Act (Chapter 306', Laws 1965) , which provided capital improvement funds 
for consolidating schools, .was largely responsible for closing almost 
100 small elementary schools and 11 secondary schools and for eliminat- 
ing four districts through consolidation. ■• 
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~^~*&ool size adjustment units to snail secondary schools which are not 
neceasarily existent. 

f leaning tiae, however; must ba provided; penalties should not be 
imposed until one or two years after enactaeat of .such provisions. 

I! 

Not all secondary schools which qualify for school size adjustment 
need be subjected to the, penalties . The. breadth of programs f or ^secondary 
schools (Figure 4.14) may ba improved considerably for secondary schools 
whose enrollments range from 250 to 500 AO^through adoption of Recom- 
aendatiori 3. It would be appropriate* then, to require only secondary 
schools of lass than 250 ADM to be declared as necessarily existent in 
lorder to -qualify for full school size*edjustment benefits. 

If consolidation of small secondary, schools and small districts 
is to be encouraged, each district should be required to be unified, 
it.:, offer grades K through 12. Thus if the penalties are successful 

* f 

in forcing consolidation of the secondary schools in small districts, 
the districts, too, should be consolidated. 



Recommendation 6. it is recommended that New Mexico incorporate 
requirements that secondary schools of fewer than 250 ABM must 
be declared "neceeearily exisUnt" in order to qualify for full 
school size adjustment units. ?lt is further recommended that:,'' 

-the criteria for ••necessarily, existent" be established in 
law, that the law place the burden of proof upon the local 
school board* and. that the decisions be made by the State 
Board of Education according to its regulations; 

-the penalties not be imposed for two years aftfr enactment, 
and that the penalties be increasingly severe so that after 
soma few years (perhaps five years after imposition) school 
size adjustment units would be eliminated for small secondary- 
schools not declared to be necessarily existent; and 

-all school districts be required by. law to be unified, i.e., 
offer grades K-12. 
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► Criteria for determining a "necessarily existent," school should 

V % 

be based on bus-ride tifs, distance, or combination thereof, by the 
usually-traveled route froa the school to a larger, similar-level 
attendance center. S 

In regard to the limiting size for necessarily existent, the school 
which hovers about the cut-off point must be protected from periodic 
flip-flops. Some steady-state below the cut-eff point for some period 
of time should be considered, as well as current trends and projections 
for the near future. - ■ 

In regard to consolidation, it is -not necessary— nor necessarily 
desirable in many instances— f^k small district to consolidate entirely 
with one larger district, nor for a small secondary school to consolidate 
entirely with one larger secondary school. Geography, road patterns, 
county lines, and residence locations of the district population may s - 
suggest that a district be consolidated with two, three, or even more 
neighboring districts. 

Although an infinite set of combinations of the above factors could 
be selected, one possible set which is chosen for analysis" consists of: 
Size: secondary schools of 250 ADM or fewer. 

Distance/time to larger similar-level attendance center: 
li hour IS minutes but not less than 30 miles except under 
unusual circumstances. 

Had the above requirements been in effect in 1975-1976, and assuming 

the 1975-1976 ^ADM had been steady over the immediatVpast few years with 

little chance of increasing, and assuming tile 30-mile' limitation (road 

conditions not well known to this researcher), the districts whose 
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secondary schools would have to he proven to be necessarily existent 
end the possible school size adjustment liability .would have been as 

' 9 

shown in Table 5.4. All of the districts with secondary schools' with 
enrollments of fewer than 250 ABM are listed in the table, together with ' 
the name of and the distance to the nearest larger secondary school. 
Liability computations are Bade, however, only for those schools which** 

0* 

are within 30 miles of the larger secondary school j 
Table 5.4 incorporates Recommendation 3. 
Prom Table 5.4 it may be noted that: 

-There are 23 secondary schools with enrollments of fewer* than 
250 AON which are located within 30 miles of larger secondary 
schools. ^ 

-The high school size adjustment money (under Recommendation 3) 
which would have flowed to the 23 'districts in which the schools 
ere located would have amounted to $2^288, 588. 

-The cost of transporting all of the secondary school students 

to the larger school would have been $36*, 816; thus, *. ^ 

-The schools could have been closed and the students bused to 

^larger schools with their inherently broader "program^ with T 

a saving of H, 922, 772. 

Further savings could be possible: size adjustment units' to the 
larger, consolidated schools and districts would be less'than for the 

schools rod districts as currently configured. 

I - 
r » is not the^ intention of this recommendation to force the closing 

*of small elementary schools. Decisions on closing small elementary schools 

may be made by the locat^pards of education of the larger (geographically) 



and bigger (enrollment) school 'districts resulting from the consolidation 
of small secondary schools and small school districts. If the recommendation 
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Table 5.4 



Effect of "^•Mtri|y Existent" Criteria on School Districts with Secondary School bnro'lluenu of 
250 AON or fewer and witb Distance to Nearest Larger Sej»ndery School Loss than 30 XI Us 



1975- 76 









Nearest 


Total 










Largar 


WAfcS 


HfiftA 

IRNW 




District 


See 


Sac Schdol/ 




IMA 11 


I 


Neat 


ACM 














Ft* Siamer- 






50 


Houst 


43 


36 












Vaughn** 






13 


Bncioo 


61 


II 


256.440 




26 






Rov- 






Mosque ro< 


64 


11 


217.021 


at let 








Port A 1 mm - 






51 


EHda 


64. 


24 


llC 09C 


11 lei 

S3 p a53 








Clovis- 






15 


Grady 


77 


35 






11 


Maxwell 










78 


13 


355 625 


01 911 








Tuciaxcerl 






52 


Son Jon 


79 


24 


ISO 261 


OO 797 
WW. /t / 














34 


Corona 


12' 


31 












Soa 






27 


Roy 


97 


t^squoro 












Artasis- 






7 


Ukt Arthur 103 


g 




^22.673 








Port alas** 






59 


Floyd < 


104 


it * 

AO 


itl AAA 


123.652 








■At/Ml ~ 






$5 


Dos Moines 


106 


37 


















SI 


Logan 


107 


22 












"pi ■ A VII* — 






3 


Quo— do 


107 


7*7 












Carrixoxo- 




139.493: 


40 


Cepitan 


123 


20 


560.992 








Soa 






3? 


Carrixoxo 


124 


Capitan 












Ruldoso- 






39 


Hondo 


126 




536.636 


140.990 








Portales- 






60 


Dora 


126 


14 > 


5S3.166 


141.372 








Sao 






26 


Vaughn 


121 


Encino 







Possible Possible 

Penalty Add'l 

at |70V Trans. 

lfait($) Costa* 



District 
' Nam* 



Nearest 
Largar 

Sac Sac School/ 
AON Distaacefui) 



1975-76 

Total Posslbia 

Units HSSA Possibla Ponaity 

with . Units Ponaity at $70*/ 

Mc'n \ Rec'n 3 (%) Uhlt(f) 



Possibla 

Add\i , 
Trans'. " 
Costs* 



56,477 
51,457 
51,457 



69,056 



70 t 14S 



•6,239 
•6,157 



5.636 
5,636 

7,517 

1,143 

15,034' 



5, Oil 

\ 

11,275 



86,363 13,781 32 Eunice 



91,063 12,521 

99 a 122 13,714 
99, MS 1,770 



. Springcr- 
45 Wagon Mound ISO 24 

-Lovlngton- 
35 Tatun 140 22 

Clovis- 
14 Melrose 141 24 

Estancia- 
12 Motfhtainair 144 33 

Artesia- 
' 5 ttageraen 162* 16 

Silver City- 
2 Reserve 164 92 

* Qovls- 
9 

Alaaogordo- 

19 

Bxpanolir 

27 

Springer- 

25 . 
Cuba-* 

25 

Rostra U- - 

17 
Hobba- 
41 

Carlsbad- 

10 

Claylon- 
39 



13 Taxi co 167 
41 Cloudcroft 169 
71 OjoCaiiente 193 
I Cinarron 20$ 
56 Jeaex Mtn. 233 
6/ Dexter 240 



246 
0 



21 Loving 1 
if Clayton 

Aaiitad 
23 *Uvfc City 

^liff 142 

46 Alaaogordo 



562.148 


143.939 


25.6 


101,189 


15,4)4 


•63.453 


151.200 


17.5 


106,294 


, 30,671 


626.611 


151.529 


24.2 


io6;sas 


22,550 








* 

* 




9097*46 


164.266 


16.1 

* 


115,480 


15,034 


•01.205 


- 

166.633 


.18.8 


117,284 


. ' 
6,456 


' 665.361 


167.617 


25.6 


117,975 


17,S5Z 


1,039.621 


177.561 


17.1 


124,639. 


25,369 


* 866.097 


160.443 


20.3 


126,651 


31,520 


1,126.717 


1*6.561 


16.6 


. 131,166 


31,320 


1,230.955 


167. 153 


16.2 


I3i;590 


21,296 


1,274.249 


167,439 


U.7 


131,770 


22,550 


541.443 










9,639,967 






* 






162.193 


1,5 


f06,985 


27,248 



69 41 



Total 



29 

Cloudcroft - 

22 if need araa were consolidatod 

AlaaogoreV w/Ooodcroft, Cloudcroft my 

At w a in as "necessarily existent." 

24,3*0.516 3,255.459 13.2 2,288,588 365,816 



•Deterained by tha stata average rout a- ail a cost ($.87) in 1975-1974 and tha round-trip distance between tha schools. If was 
aesuaed that ona bus would bo uaad for up to 66 studaats, 2 busas for 67 to 132 studants, ate. On a routa-nlla cost basis, thaaa 
flguras art highar than uovti hava boon'raallxad, fof in nil but four ot tha districts for tdiich transportation coats war* calculated, 
tha route-Bile cost was less .than the state average. \ 1 / 
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is adopted, it is anticipated that a number of the/ secondary schools 

listed in Table 5.4 will Be consolidated into larger districts. 

Even if savingt were- not as great "as might be indicated from Table 5.4 
^jjlgeed. if there were ho monetary savings at all, ^his investigator would 

recpaoend efforts to force consolidation of small secondary schools in 
> order to improve tile availability of equal educational opportunity as 

measured. by breadth of .program at the secondary level. 

' * V 

Alternative Schools ^ v * ° e 

\ * lt *** 8t »JjS^ in Chapter 4 that for alternative schools to be recog- 
nized within the program .structure of the funding formula, it would be. 
* r ' ' ' • 

," necessary to provide 7 statutory and/or regulatory definition of need and , " 

U . 

. services to be provided-. ' f 

In his study of transformation in alternative scho^fwest C1977] 
ppints out that 



s 



. . . .' alternative schools are not all of a kind. They, appear 

. in a variety, of formats ranging from Free Schools and Schools 
Without Walls to Learning Centers and Schools Within Schools. 

£hri& order t<4Lurvive Without drastkc transformation, West believes 
That an alternative school must be protected fro* the bureaucratic f . * 
structure, free; to serve students according to the students' needs. 

* * « . • . ' y- • • . c 

Part of the success of an alternative school can be attributed 
. H to; the struggle— a struggle of students and staff —to meet their needs. 
, Success in the struggle may contribute to transformation. . The alternative 

school generally becomes institutionalized, must meet specified (often 
. axternal) goals, and is subjected to the same or' similar poficies and * . 



regulations as the other schools in the system* Thus many alternative 
schools are short lived— at least as alternatives. The schools may be 
disbanded* or they continue to exist not as alternatives, but as bureau- 
cratic, as structured, and as institutionalized as the "regular" schools. 

To .recognize alternative schools in statute and by regulation (assum- 
ing t&at such schools must be "approved"-- meet external standards-- Sn 
ordei'to Qualify for funding recognition) Is to place severe limitations * 
on the alternative schools in developing programs which meet the needs 
of their students. Limiting statutes and regulations are antithetical 
-to «the t concept of alternative schools. ^ 

To provide funding recognition by statute but without delineation , 
of services— minimum standards — would permit and ehcourage a school 
district to establish a separate facility, label it an alternative school/ 
"reap the aonetary benefits, and provide no. more or no different services 
than are provided in the "regular" school. 



Recommendation 7 . It is recoamended that at least for the V 
present,- alternative schools not be recognized for additional 
funding either by program cost~3ifferential or by school size 
adjustment. 



School districts oust aeet aNSrariety of needs. If there is a need 
for an* alternative school, the local school boardAust determine if the 
need is of sufficient priority to allocate^tecessary resources from within 
the operational budget/ 

Johns' Added Cost Due to Spar si ty 

Neither the Johns • ^formula nor any modification thereof is appropriate 
Leo- Although some modification of the formula "may have 

, -102- < % ' 

I3f> 




, applicability to New Mexico districts with enrol linen ts of 750 ADM or 

greater, the formula does not meet adequately the needs ofoTstricts. 

i 

. with 425 AON and fewer. 

I 

The many differences between Florida, New Mexico, and other states 
argue that funding distribution plans should be designed specifically 4^ 
. for the conditions present in each state. The current formula structure 
in New Mexico is designed for New Mexico characteristics; periodic analyses 
of the effects of the formula and adoption of changes to the. formula * 
'indicated by those analyses are necessary to ensure the^continued viability . 

* of the formula. This study is an analysis of one portion of the New Mexico 
funding formula; the recommendations of this study are presented for the 
continued improvement of the formula in meeting the needs of the students 
of .New Mexico. 

• V 

Sumaary of Recommendations 

Despite the dearth of data on which to base the recognition of small 
schools and small districts, the designers(of the funding formula iaeted- 
ing the school, district, _ndsslater— the rural/isolation size adjustment 
factors planned exceedingly well. In regard to the three size adjustment 
factors, the analyses presented in this -study indicate changes only in 
the high school size adjustment formula. The other recommendations 
(consolidation incentives and recognition of alternative schools) are* 
v integral to the study, but are sepa^atefrom the recommendations concern- 
ing the size adjustment factors, per se. " 

For the convenience of the reader and future analysts, the recommenda- 

' *» < 

tions based oxrthe findings at this analysis are listed below: 



9. 
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1. It is recommended that the elementary- junior high school sizt 
-adjustment factor be retained without omange. 

2. It is recommended thst high schools be recognized for smallness 
at enrollments of ,500 ADM and fewer. 

■ 3; It is recomme nd e d thst in conjunction with Recoienendstion 2, • 
tht multiplier in tht high school sizt adjustment formula bt 
rtduojw to 1.5. \ 

■ . M , »• * 

4. It is recommended thst the district sizt adjustment bt 
retained without change. i 

5. It is ro co— en ded that the current rural/isolstion fsctor ' 
* be retained without change.. ' 

6. It is recommended that New Mexico incorporate requirements 
that secondary schools of fewer than 250 AIM must be declared 
"necessarily existent" in order to qualify for full school size 
adjustment units. • It is further recommended thst: 

-the criteria for "necessarily existent" be established in 
law, that the law place the burden of proof upon the .local" school 
board, and that tjhe decisions He made by the State Board of 
Education according to its, regnietions; 

-the penalties not be imposed for two years after enactment, 
and- that the penalties beAcreasingly severe so that after some 
few years' (perhaps five yetsi after imposition) 'school size adjust- 
ment .-units would be eliminated for small secondary schools not 
declared to be necessarily^ existent; and 



-all schodl ^stricts be required by law to be unified, i.e., 
offer grades 



Ke ' '* 



7\ It is fecc^ended that at. least for the present, alternative 
schools not be recognized for additional funding either by progrsn 
cost differential or by school size adjustment. 

The recommendations are designed to provide the resources or the 

aeens for small schools and districts with small schoqls- tso < provirf an 

» ' ? ^ 

adequate breadth of program, particularly at the secondary level, and 

X » * 

thereby .enhance the availability of equal educational opportunities to 
sll students of New Mexico. 



Suggestions for Further Analysis ^ 

In ordtr to maintain the viability of the size adjustment recognition, 
it if suggested that a similar study be conducted two or three years follow- 
ing any. changes in the size adjustment foraulas to determine the effect , 
of the changes and. to make recommendations for further adjustments/ 

If the roccsMondaflon concerning school and district consolidation 
incentives OUcoamendation 6) is adopted within' the operational funding 
formula, it is suggested that a study of possible concurrent incentives 
external to the operational formula be conducted.. 



> 
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Appendix A 



t 

G&OSSARY 1 . 



Adjusted Program Units— the product of the sun of the profraa unit* and 
J the Training and Experience (TIE) Index. ' ' * 

Average Daily Attendance. (ADA)— the sun of tho nunc or of students in 

attendance each school day over a given period divided by the nunber 
, of dsrs in the period. 

Average Daily Mastership CAM)— the. total enrol lnent of students for each 
school day of the school year used, uitaii withdrawals of students, 
divided by tho nunber of school days in the year used. Withdrawals 
- of -students, in addition to students formally withdrawn from the school, 
, includes students absent from the school for as nany as ten consecutive 

Basic Program ADM--the average dally membership of students in the basic 
program and includes the ABN in special education Classes A and B but 
excludes the full-,tine equivalent ADM in early childhood education 
program* and AON in special" education programs Glasses C and D. 

m r 

Cost Differential or Cost Differential Factor— the numerical expression 
of the ratio of the cost of a particular segment of the school prograa 
to the cost of the basic prograa grades ' four through six: 

Grand- Total Program Units— sum of the adjusted program units and the 
- size adjustment units.' 

Line- Item— a budget or expenditure classification si specified in the 
Manual of Procedure for Uniform Financial Accounting and Budgeting 
for New Msxico School Districts. . The line items are subsummed under 

. the following major classifications: 

1. xxx Administration " 

2. xxx Direct Instruction r 

3. xxx Instructional Support ' • " 

4. xxx Health Services - 

5. xxx Pupil 'Transportation Services 



The definitions reflect, as appropriate, the Public School Finance 
Act (Sections 77-6-1 through 77-6-46 NMSA 1953); the Manual of Procedure 
for Uniform Financial Accounting and Budgeting for New Mexico School 
Districts; and th*> Instructions for Budget Preparation 1975-76. 
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f.m Operation of Pint V x 

7.xxx Maintenance of Plant 

. l.xxX Fixod Charges 

9. xxz Food Services 

10. xxx Moninstruttional Student Support 

11. xxx Priiwlty Services * 

12. xxx Capital^ Outlay . * 

14. xxx ' Outgoing Transfer Accounts) 

15. xxx Special Projects 7 

16. xxx Operational Emergency Account ^ 

20. xxr Bulldlnf Fund 

21. xxx Debt Service 

2 2. xxx Special Projects (other funds) 

Not Operational- Budget (Expenditures) —the sons/ budgeted Caxpondad) in 
lino items l.xxx through 4. xxx add 6. xxx through B.xx* Ceee Line Iten). 

Operational Budget— the money budgeted in line items l.xxx through 16, xxx 
(see Line Iten). • 

* 

Operational Expenditures- -the N soney expended in line items l.xxx through 
lS.xxx (see Line Item). . . 

Program Element—that component of a public school system to which a cost, 
differential factor is applied to determine the number of program units r I 

to which a school, district is entitled, including but not limited to 
ADM, full-time equivalent ACM, teacher, classroom or public school. 



Program Units— the product of the number of program elements and the 
applicable cost differential factor. 

f Pupil-Adult Ratio (PAR)— the number of pupils in the district (school) 
divided by the nuaber of adults (PTE) employed in the district (school) . , 

Pupil-Professional Ratio (PPR)— the number of pupils in the district (school) 
divided by the number of certificated professionals (PTE) employed in 
the district (school.). 

• * •',*' 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio (PTR)— the nuaber of pupils in the district (school) 
• divided by the number of certificated classroom instructors (PTE) employed 
in the district (school). 

Total Program Cost— the product of the grand total progran units to which 
a school district is entitled and the dollar value per program unit 
established by the legislature. 

Training and Experience (TIE) Index— a factor obtained by use of a TftE 
matrix which recognizes instructor academic hours and degrees and years 
of experience. 



t Value— the dollar value per unit assigned annually by the legislature 
in the General Appropriations Act. 
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